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PREFACE. 


Tuovan Iam not in general fond of prefaces, yet a few words 
of explanation must necessarily be prefixed to this work, in 
order to guard against any misconception. The name which 
it has received will naturally lead the mind of the reader to 
conclude that the tale is founded upon the too-celebrated 
tragedy of ‘‘Lawford Hall,” and such is certainly in some 
degree the case; but i¢ must not be supposed that I have 
attempted to give anything like a history of that lamentable 
transaction, or have even adhered closely to the facts. On 
the contrary, I have, in the course of the work, done every- 
thing I could to mark that such was not my intention, upon 
the following considerations, and in the circumstances I am 
about to state. 

J had long known the general facte connected with the death 
of Sir Theodosius Boughton, and had dwelt upon them with 
much interest; but the minute details were more difficult to 
be obtained; and I was prepossessed with an idea, very gene- 
rally entertained, that Captain Donellan, who was executed for 
the murder of the young baronet, was his guardian as well as 
Lia brother-in-law. In such circumstances, the relative posi- 
tion of the two parties seemed to me to open a fine field for 
the display of strong and dangerous passions, and no bad ops 
portunity of drawing instructive lessons from their resulte 
The work was about one-third finished when, after conside- 
rable difficulty, I obtained a copy of the trial of Oaptain Donel. 
lan, a8 reported from Gurney's short-hand notes, and an im- 
pression of a very painfal nature was produced upon my mind, 
I became convinced that Captain Donellan had been convicted 
upon insufficient evidence. I do not by any means intend to 
imply that I felt at all confident of his innocence, but merely 
that there was not enfficient proof to justify his conviction. 
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Some doubts I had, indeed, previously entertained from Jradi- 
tions preserved at Rugby and ite neighbourhood; but when I 
read the evidence of the famous John Hunter, those doubts 
were changed into a strong and abiding impression that 
Donellan was condemned without fair legal proof. 

It must be remarked that the father of Sir Theodosius, when 
by no means an old man, died as suddenly as his son; and, 
although the evidence of John Hunter was given very cau- 
tiously, yet in the following portion of his examination he 
states a clear and decided opinion, which ought to have greatly 
damaged the cade for the prosecution in the minds of the jury. 
I may premise that it had been attempted to prove, first, that 
the body of the young baronet displayed evident traces of 
poison; and, secondly, that the symptoms which immediately 
preceded his death could proceed from nothing but the efects 
of ono particular poison, called laurel water. John Hunter 
was then asked, after hearing the whole details, exactly as the 
other medical witnesecs had heard them, what inference he 
would draw from the appearances presented by the corpse. 
He answered, ‘“‘The whole appearances upon the dissection 
explain nothing but putrefaction;” and again, in reply to the 
question, “Are those appearances you have heard described 
such, in your judgment, as are resulte of putrefaction in dead 
subjects?” he said “Entitely.” 

The examination ther proceeds thus :— 

Couxnsxi. -“ Are the symptoms that appeared after the medi. 
cine was given such as necessarily conclude that the person 
had taken poison f”’ 

Hunren.—‘‘ Certainly not.”’ 

Counszn.—~‘If au apoplexy had come on, would not the 
symptoms have been nearly or somewhat similar f”’ 

Huxrren.—“ Very much the same.” 

The last reply in his examination in chief is also very im- 
portant. The counsel observed, “Then, in your judgment 
upon the appearances the gentlemen have deacribed, no infe. 
rence can be drawn from thence that Bir Theodosius Boughton 
died of poison f"’ 

He answered, ‘Certainly not. It does not give the least 
saspicion.” 

Now the judge, in summing up, remarks thus upon the evi- 
dence of John Hunter, such as I have stated it to have been: 
“T can hardly say what his opinion is, for he does not seem ‘to 
have formed any opinion at all upon the matter.” 
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Iteappears to me, on the contrary, that he had formed the 
most decided opinion that no inference of poison was to be 
drawn either from the symptoms that preceded death or the 
appearance of the body after death, both main points in the 
case for the prosecution. Add to this, that no distillation of 
laurel leaves was traced to Captain Donellan; that it was never 
shown that he had ever possessed a laurel leaf; that he was 
never proved to have had access to the room in which the 
bottle stood, the contents of which were supposed to be poison; 
and you rednce the case to this: that Sir Theodosius Boughton 
died very suddenly, after having indulged for a considerable 
period in great excesses, and being at the time somewhat in 
bad health; and that the conduct of Captain Donellan after 
his death was extraordinary and somewhat suspicious. 

It is to be remarked, however, that all the most suspicious 
circumstances rested upon the evidence of Lady Boughton, the 
mother of the dead man, who with her own hands gave him 
the liquid, as a medicine, which was afterwards supposed to 
have been the poison, and whom Donellan indirectly charged 
with having poisoned her eon. The suspicious circumstance 
of his having rinsed out the bottle, even before the young man 
was dead, was stated by Lady Boughton to have taken place 
at a time when two maids must have been in the room, as she 
mentions the eccupation of “one of the maids.” But one was 
dead at the time of the trial, and the other was not even asked 
if she had remarked the fact, or seen Captain Donellan do any- 
thing with the bottles. It is, moreover, worthy of notice, that 
Lady Boughton contradicted herself, as to whether Sir Theo- 
dosius spoke to her after taking the medicine; that she varied 
in her testimony before the coroner and at the trial, adding 
some circumstances on the latter occasion; and that, from the 
testimony of the coachman, it appears she very soon endea- 
ronred to cast suspicion upon Donellan, which would account 
for some of the efforts made by him to prove his innocence be- 
fore he was directly accused. 

The counsel for prisoners charged with felony not being 
permitted in those days to address the jury in behalf of their 
client, none of these points were brought prominently forward 
at the trial; for the judge in this case certainly did not act as 
commsel for the prisoner. Doubtless, had he been permitted, Mr. 
Newnham, who crom-examined the witnesses on behalf of 
Donellan, with very great skill and acumen, would have called 
attention to the various facts I have mentioned; and would 
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also have pointed out, that if the conduct of Captain Dongllan, 
upon the death of Sir Theodosius Boughton, was extraordinary, 
so was that of Lady Boughton, who, while her son was yet 
living, though terribly convulsed, docs not seem to have made 
the slightest effort to restore him. She sent a servant on 
horseback, it is true, for a medical man; but in that Captain 
Donellan joined, giving up his own horse for the purpose, as 
the swiftest. But she seems to have applied no restoratives, to 
have used no means whatever for her son’s recovery—not even 
such as would have been applied in the case of a person in a 
common fainting-fit; but left a servant to wipe the iroth from 
her 6on's lips, disputing with Donellan about the bottles and 
the dirty clothes, and walking away into the other room. The 
conduct of both was certainly extraordinary, and no great 
affection or attention seema to have been shown by either to 
the unhappy young man. 

It may also be noticed, that on a previous occasion, as ap. 
pears froin the evidence of Samuel Frost, a draught, sent by 
the same apothecary who furnished the medicine which Sir 
Theodosius was to have taken, or did take, on the day of his 
death, made him exceedingly ill, and produced vomiting: and 
also that he was in the habit of keeping Jarge quantities of 
arsenic in his room, using it with very little caution to poison 
flak. 

One more point of importance, as taken in connection with 
other facta, was strongly urged against the prisoner at the tial, 
but which, separated from the other facta, would be of very 
little value. A correspondence was produced between Donellan 
and Sir William Wheeler, the young baronet’sa guardian, from 
which the counsel for the prosecution aud the judge inferred, 
that the former had studiously laboured to prevent the body 
from being opencd; but J confers that this is not made clear 
to me: fer not only did Doncilan, in bis second letter, cheer- 
filly aascnt to the examination, but he pointedly requested Sir 
William to be at Lawford Hall when the autopsy took place, 
which would effectually have prevented the pogsibility of de- 
ferring or omitting the investigation. The distance from Sir 
William Wheelers house to Lawford Hall was only eight or 
ten miles, and therefore there was every probability that he 
would accede to this request; but, from some incenceivable 
point of delicacy, he did not choose to go, thinking fit to sup- 
pose that Donellan requested him to be present at the dimec- 
tion, although his words would not bear that interpretation 
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for agnoment—merely desiring his presence at Lawford Hall. 
The physicians and surgeon who attended to open the body 
declined to do it, from the state of putrefaction in which it 
appeared; and because Captain Donellan informed them that 
an examination was desired for the satisfaction of the family, 
without mentioning that a suspicion of poison was entertained, 
the inference was drawn that he wished the cxamination not 
to take place. It is clear, however, that he sent for them, that 
he requested them to open the body, that he invited Sir William 
Wheeler to be at the Hall at the time; and, moreover, that he 
was so careless upon the whole matter, that the very letter 
from Sir William Wheeler, in which he desired the body to be 
opened, “not to satiefy his curiosity, but the public,” fell into 
te hands of Mr. Powell, the apothecary, and was read by him 
by some cextravrdinary mistake.* I cannot sec that any pre- 
sigaption of guilt can be fairly established from this part of 
LDonellan’s conduct, for there is quite as much on the one side 
as the other; and it was perfectly natural that a man in his 
Fitiation should, in the whole transactions connected with this 
event, bo somewhat agitated and confused, when he knew that 
fuspicjobs were entertained of his having cominitted a great 
crime, and had renson to believe that the steps employed were 
directed to obtain evidence against him. 

Ido not wish it to be supposed for one moment, that I en. 
tertain the slightest suspicion of Lady Boughton having been 
priminally sccessury to the death of her son, for I entertain 
* but it isclear to me that she was strongly prejudiced 
axaiust Donellan, und that her evidence was seriously and un- 
justifiably affected by her prejudices. Nor do I mean to Ray 
thet [am by any means convinced that Donellan was inno- 
coat, for the case was one of doubt. But I must contend that 
theee things are plain, from the evidence taken at the trial: 
first, there was no sufficient proof that Sir Theodosius Boughton 
Micrel by poison at all: secondly, that if he did die of poison, 
| fiere is ho pruof that it was laurel water: thirdly, that if he 
did die by poison, and that poison was laurel water, there was 
hot sufficient evidence to show that Captain Donellan adminis- 
tered it, or put it in his way forthe purpose of procuring his 
death. 

Such a conviction having been produced in my mind by a 
careful perusal of the evidence, and it not suiting me to change 


* See exramination of Dr. Rattray, answer 16. 
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the whole plan of my story, J have made such alteratéons in 
the work as I trust will prevent any reader from supposing 
that I wish, in this book, togive even my own impressions and 
opinions regarding the painfal tragedy of Lawford Hall. I 
have changed the scene to a completely different part of War- 
wickahire; I have omitted the character of Lady Boughton alto- 
gether; I have represented the counterpart of Captain Donellan 
in my tale as a single man, and as the guardian of the young 
baronet; and I have made the counterpart of Sir Theodosius 
succeed his grandfather, and not his father. I have indeed re- 
tained in the one the loose and onprincipled character which 
Donellan is admitted to have possessed, and in the other the 
traits of wilfulness and weakness which were very apparent in 
Sir Theodosins Boughton. 

Donellan's early history exhibita so many points of unprin- 
cipled depravity, eapecially during his residence in the East 
Indies, that perhaps there might be no need of being very 
scrupulous in attributing to him a crime of which a jury of his 
countrymen pronounced him guilty; but I look upon the re- 
putation of the dead as the most sacred of possessions, because 
it is the only one they can retain on earth after earthly life has 
ecaned, and because it is without any defence but the con- 
science and good faith of posterity. I would, therefore, never 
op light grounds consent to load the memory of any one de. 
parted with the imputation of crimes which might be doubtfal, 
nor ever add a word from my feeble pen to the burdens which 
may bave been unjustly cast upon them. 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tuxxe was an old man sitting in an arm-chair—a very old 
man, and a very ugly onc. It is an exceedingly unpleasant 
thing to be old and ugly; but, as the one is brought about 
by time, and the other by fate, there is no use in resisting, 
and still Jess use in being cross about it. The remark is 
not impertinent, whatever the reader may think; for the 
old gentleman I have been speaking of had been crogea all 
his life because he was ugly, and was still more cross now 
because he was old. He had laboured hard at one period 
to cure the former defect by all the J— which art 
ean provide, and he had laboured still harder, at @ later 
period, to hide the traces of the latter state by somewhat 
similar means. But within the last three years he had 
given ap the attempt as hopeless; for inexorable Time, 
crecping on with that stealthy pace which, sometimes so 
slow and sometimes so fast, catches us all at Jast, had got 
his claws so tight upon him that he could only move from 
his bed to his chair, and from his chair to his bed; and then 
he thought it of no use to employ marcchal powder any 
more, or to lace up stays which would no longer support 
his shattered frame. He became a sloven where be —* 
been a beau; and there be sat in his arm-chair, his eyes 
bleared, his mouth fallen in, his knees, supported on a stool, 
nearly up to his chin, and his legs swathed in flannel. 
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There was a little table on his right hand with ch- 
ment upon it, by the side of which stood an inkstand; and 
on the opposite side of the fire sat a man of about five-and- 
thirty years of age, gentlemanly in appearance, rather good- 
looking than otherwise, tall and stout, and plainly dressed, 
although his garments had a sort of military cut about 
them. His feet were stretched out towards the fire—not 
too near the toes of the old gentleman, for he would not for 
the world have ventured a shoe within the limits of their 
territory; and he was skimming lightly over one of those 
little sheets of intelligence which were called newspapers in 
that day. From time to time, indeed, his eyes stole over 
the top of the paper towards the old man's face, with a pe- 
culiar, inquiring, furtive expression, which was not very 
prepossessing. 

Can't you say something, Donovan?” said the old man 
at Jength in a querulous tone. © T am surely dull enough 
without your sitting there and making me duller by reading 
the newspaper all the while.” 

“Twas in hopes, Sir Walter, you were going to take a 
nap,” replied the person whom he called Donovan, “and so 
I would not disturb you.” 

“Disturb me!” echoed the other: “there is sometimes 
more disturbance in solemn silence than in loud-tongued 
loquacity. I could fall asleep, perhaps, while you were 
talking. but I cannot while you are sitting before my cyes 
like a great dark spectre, or rather like the stonc-hewn 
Memnon, emitting no sounds except about the break of 
morning.” 

‘My dear Sir Walter,” answered the other, in a most 
placable tone, though the sarcasm couched in his compa- 
nion's speech was not lost upon him, ‘J can talk as glibly 
as most people when it is required; but your evening rest 
seemedypf more importance to me than my idle conversa- 
tion. Twas reading matters of no great interest, 1 can 
as æure you—only the details of that lide, disgusting affair 
o. the Countess of Champarty, who has poisoned ber hus- 
band and half-a-dozen other people." 3 

“Ah! cried the old man, “let me hear about that. So 
she poisoncd her huxband, did she? That's just like them 
all, All the mischief that takes place in the world is sure 
to begin with a woman: I never knew it otherwise in all 
my life. Ifa man games, it is for the sake of a woman; if 
aman robs, it is for a woman; if a man murders, it is for 3 
woman; if a man betrays his friend, cheats the revenue, 
defrauds his neighbour, or ruins his estate, it is all for the 
sake of a woman; and the worst of it is, men think it an 
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excuse for everything they do, as if woman, woman, wo- 
man, wtre the end and aim of man’s existence.” 

‘Well, thank God,” said Donovan, ‘I have no such 
end and aim! I can live within my means, however small 
they may be; I covet no man’s wealth, however great it 
may be; I have not a debt in the world, thank heaven! and 
know not a woman that I care two straws about.” 

And do you mean really to say,” demanded the old 
gentleman, ‘that you live upon your pay and thirty pounds 
a-vear, Captain Donovan, and that you have not a debt in 
the world?" And there was a certain sort of roguish twinkle 
in his bleared eyes, that might not altogether have satisfied 
Captain Donovan had he been looking at him at that mo- 
ment; but while the baronet had been speaking, Donovan's 
eves had been fixed upon the fire, which was flickering and 
flashing rather in its decline, and he kept them there till Sir 
Walter bad done. 

The moment, however, the other bad finished, he replied 
boldly, ** Truc, I can assure you, Sir Walter. 1 was early 
brought up by my dear mother, your niece, to know how 
much I had to depend upon, and to limit my expenses ac- 
cardingly. You may, i you like, ask any man in the 
regiment, and you will find that Tom Donovan does not owe 
@ penny in the world.” 

* Why should I ask?” demanded the old man cynically, 
for he knew right well what was the latent meaning of his 
worthy cousin's protestations; but the next moment he 
added with a suppressed chuckle, “Well, Tom, well: the 
man who can so well manage a little is worthy of managing 
much, and some day or another you may have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. That I promise you, upon my honour.” 

Perhaps Captain Thomas Donovan had arrived at the 
exact point which he wished to arrive at, but he exclaimed 
warnly—not exactly * Nolo episcopari,” but what was pro- 
nounced with as much sincerity—* Nay, nay, my dear Sir 
Walter; I know you are generous and liberal, but you must 
not quite overwhelm me. You know there is your grand- 
son Theodore, although he is a silly, wild boy, wayward and 
somewhat weak, and not easily instructed; yet . 

‘Never you mind, Donovan; never you mind,” said the 
old baronet. ‘‘ He shall be taken care of—he shall have as 
much as is right and proper; but, whatever you may say, 
this will shall be signed to-night, if that fellow Mullins 
comes, as he ought to have done three hours ago. This 
shall be signed to-night; for I feel I am failing, Tom—I am 
failing very fast,” and he laid his hand upon the parchment 
by his side. 
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“Qh, don't say such a thing, my dear Sir Walter,” an- 
swered Captain Donovan. “ ‘There's no need of sucff haste. 
I trust I may drink your health these ten years yet. Why, 
you ate much better and stronger to-day. 

“Tt shall be signed to-night, Tom,” rcpeated the old 
man; ‘“‘ay, that it shall. I'll take care of the boy, never 

ou fear. He's a aad scapegrace, and weak—very weak ; 

t he shall have enough, and it shall come back strictly, 
too. He shan't have the power to squandcr it; no, that he 
shan't. Whatever I leave him shall be ticd up—tied up as 
tight as my fist;” and he clenched his thick and gouty 
fingers fast, as if he had got a purse within them. 

gs he spoke, a large bell rang in the house, echoing 
through many a solitary and Jong-disused suite of apart- 
ments, and giving notice that some unwonted visiter was at 
the gates; for Sir Walter Broughton had of late seen very 
little company, and it was acldom that any other person 
visited the house but his relation, Captain Donovan, or the 
village doctor; and both preferred, from some peculiar idio- 
syncraay, the hack door to the front. 

“That's Mullins,” gail the baronct; “that's Mullins, I 
am eure. Nobody else rings the front bell. He's an im- 
pudent fellow, Mullins, Now run away, Tom: you must 
not be a witness, vou know. Go and talk to the boy, and 
ece if you can do something with him. We must try and 
mend him. Why, he shot half-a-score of fowls the ‘other 
day with a bow and arrow. He laughed when I told him I 
would disinberit him." 

Captain Donovan shook his head, as if the case were quite 
hopeless; and a servant in rich livery, with a powdered 
head and black silk stockings, opened the door, saying, * Mr, 
Mullins, sir, is in the brary.” 

“Show him in—show him in,” said the baronct. “ Away 
with you, Tom, or he'll think you have been persuadiny 
me.” 

With a bland smile Captain Donovan withdrew, pasecd 
through a different door from that hy which Mr. Mullins 
was about te enter, and then paused for a moment in the 
ill-lighted passage, saving to himself, ‘He is mightily pood- 
humoured this evening. I wonder what the deuce is the 
meaning of it: yet it did not secm affected cither How- 
ever, I will have a chat with Mullins before he goes, and 
see what I can get out of him. He's an odd beast; bat 
manner often tells as much as words.” 

In the mean time Sir Walter Broughton sat in his chair, 
with a — of nervous irritability upon him which made 
him ehutile his legs about upon the stool till the attorncy 
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entered; and as soon as he heard his step he exclaimed, 
without®turning round his head, for he knew that he could 
not sce over the chair, “ You have been exceedingly long 
in coming down, Mr. Mullins. You might have been here 
three hours ago.” 

“If I had nobody's business to attend to but yours,” an- 
swered Mr. Mullins, snappishly; and then advanced to the 
table, displaying a pereon and a look the most opposite in 
the wend to that of Captain Donovan. He was a tall, thin 
man, about fifty years of age, with a long aquiline nore, 
exceedingly white hair (where his head could boast any), 
eyebrows as black as jet, and large, fine, dark eyes. There 
was every characteristic of decision about the mouth and 
jaw, and the broad expansive forehead spoke no lack of 
intellect to guide his determinations aright. 

Good evening. Sir Walter,” he said, as if what had 
passed before had been but a prologue to their conversa- 
tion, ‘ What do you want with me that you sent for me 
in such a hurry?” 

*T want to sign this,” said Sir Walter, pointing to the 
parchment. ‘lt may do very well, but 1 want a little 
codicil.” 

“If vou only wanted to sign it,” said the lawyer, “ you 
were a lool for bringing me down here. You could have 
signed it just as well without me; and, as to the codicil, I 
think you are a greater fool still, When aman has made 
up his mind what to do with his property, he should not 
go on fiddling and altering. But it is the age of fiddling; 
there is nothing left as it is once settled, and we never leave 
anything alone when it is well.” 

It is stranve what an influence force of character will 
have over the great mass of mankind, and especially over 
the capricious. Nobody on earth but Mr. Mullins could 
have said what had just been uttered to Sir Walter Brough- 
ton, without producing a ringing of the bell and an order to 
the servants to turn the speaker out. But with Mr. 
Mullins Sir Walter was as calm and patient as a lamb; for, 
although in their interviews he would occasionally indulge 
his acerbity for the first two or three minutes, yet the 
etrong spirit of the lawyer alwavs cowed him before they 
had exchanged half-a-dozen sentences. 

“You are cross, Mullins; you are cross,” said the 
baronet: “IT have made you get up from your dinner. 
You are a great gastronome, I know. What was it I made 
you lose, Mullins?—a mayennvise & la souhise, or & pigeon en 
crapandine? But come now; be reasonable, and you shall 
have as delicious a little petit souper with Donovan as my 
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man Jerome Augicr can produce, and you know he's a 
cordon bleu.” | — 

Donovan!“ repeated Mullins; “have you got him in 
the house again? Then he has made you alter the will— 
that’s clear enough. How old men will be such fools as to 
let a parcel of interested, mercenary toad-eaters get about 
them towards the close of their fife, 1 cannot conceive. 
However, my business is to draw the codicil, if you want it. 
What am I to write?” and drawing the parehment towards 
him, he threw over his thumb, one after the other the 
veveral skins of which it was composed, and seemed to 
examine the clauses rapidly, murmuring, ‘* Devil take him! 
he might have been contented with what he's got here. 
The Ballinasloe estate and two farms in Dorsetshire, be- 
Kides the funded property—why, it makes at least one-half 
of the whole. You showed him the will, I suppose, and he 
Was net contented.” 

“You are pleased to be very sarcastic, Mr. Mullins, but 
you are quite wrong,” was the baronet’s reply. as be saw 
that he had yot a little advantage over the lawyer, and 
plucked up spirit: accordingly. “1 did not shew him the 
will, and the codicil T have to propose is intended to revoke 
all those bequests, Jl shall leave the whole, with the ex- 
ception ot a few legacies to the servants, and two hundred 
a-year for ‘Tom, charged upon the Trish property, to my 
grandson ‘Theodore. ‘The estates must be strictly Ged up, 
with remainder to Donovan if the boy should die without 
children; for To won't have my money squandered away 
after my dgath, and estates which have been so long 
in the family brought to the hammer. ‘Tie it up tightly, 
I say.” 

“That's of very little use," answered the lawyer. “If 
Donovan is to have it in remainder, hell squander it as 
soon or sooner than the other. You cart keep stu? of this 
kind from getting inusty, Sir Walter, do what you will. 
Somebody will come to spend it at last; and, unless you 
put two or three dozen into the entail, the worms will 
scarcely have nue their way into yeur coftin before the 
auctioner will be knocking down your estate.” 

* But Donovan tells me he is no apendthrift,” said the 
baronet, looking slily up in the layer’s tuce. “He lives 
upon his pay and thirty pounds a-ycar.” 

* Pooh, pooh! answered Mr. Mullins: ‘you know 
better, baronet; he was trying to cheat you.” 

“Por which very reason,” replied Sir Walter, “Tam 
determined to make the change. [will leave him the boy's 
guardian and trustee, however, for then he will take care of 
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the property on his own account; and, to prevent his spend- 
ing it himself, Pil have another in the entail. Who shall 
it be, I wonder?” 

‘Your ploughboy,” said Mullins, with a cynicel smile. 
“JT suppose any one will do.” 

'Ye-ea,” replied the old man, drawling out the word 
doubtfully; ‘‘ ye-es, but not the ploughboy. I must have 
a gentleman.” 

“ What do you say to Sir Charles Chevenix? Ile is as 
nearly related to you as Donovan.” 

‘No, no, the scoundrel!” answered the old man with a 
look of bitter malice: ‘not a penny shall he ever have. 
Tysmember him—I remeinber him—and what he said of 
me one day.” 

* Qh! av, av; I forgot,” answered the lawyer with a 
bitter smile. ** He called you a vain old fool, I remember, 
when you were going to marry Miss Birch. Well, yor 
know, Sir Walter, I have no great love or respect for him, 
secing that |:c grossly insulted my nephew when Reginald 
entered the same regiment as a mcre cornet, and the boy 
was forced to sell out immediately.” 

“What for? what for?” demanded Sir Walter: “ why 
should he sell out because he waa insulted?” 

‘* Because Sir Charles was captain of his troop, and Repi- 
nald thought fit to call him out, which he could not do ull 
he had lett the regiment.” 

Sir Walter Broughton chuckled, rubbed his hands, then 
couched violently, and laughed avain; and when all this 
cachinnation was over, he demanded in a quiet tence, * What's 
your nephew's name, Mullins?” 

‘* Reginald,” answered the solicitor; “ Reginald Lisle. 
What has that to do with the matter?” 

‘Put him in as heir-of-entail,” said the baronet: ‘ put 
him in the entail;” and again he laughed, and cowzhed, anit 
langhed. ‘So he called out our friend? Put him in the 
entail. He'll do better than the ploughboy, Mullins;” and 
after a moment or two of thought, he added, ‘1 wish he 
had shot him!” 

‘He did,” replied Mr. Mullins; “for, though only seven- 
teen, the boy had a stout heart and a steady hand, and he 
wounded him in the hip, but not mortally. He still limps 
a little, however, I believe, though it is nine months ago." 

“Put him in the entail, then,” once more repeated the 
baronet, who seemed quite pleased with the idea, ‘ and sct 
about it quick, Mullins. Let there be no delay.” 

“Why, it will nearly need a new will,” rejoined the 
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looked over it more accurately than before. ‘‘ No; these 
first four sheets will do,” he said, ‘‘and another will be 
enough for the rest. Where can one get a skin of parch- 
ment, I wonder?" 

Paper will do—paper will do quite well," said the old 
man: * why trouble yourself about parchment?” 

“Well, well, we will sce,” said utr. Mullins. “TI shall 
slecp here, of course, Sir Walter, and will sit up for an 
hour or two to do it. But I'II tell you what: I won't have 
that damp, cold room in which you put me last time.” 

“Mr. Doubvan's there,” said the baronet, with one of 
hia chuckles; ‘ Donovan's there. Bless you, Mullins! he 
docs not care where he sleeps, provided he is near me, dear 
young man!’ and tis ugly features assumed quite a diaboli- 
cal look of triumph at having fathomed the cliarecter of his 
relation, ‘‘ Dut get on with it as fast as you can: I long to 
have it signed. Can't you go into the library and get it 
ready at once?" 

The lawyer «aid he would do as much as he could, but 
that it would take some hours. Sir Walter, however, said 
he would sit up till it wa» done, and as a bribe to make 
haate, he added, ** Ring the bell, and I will tell derame to 
get the litde supper ready for you when it is complete. But, 
mind—net aword to Tom, nor to Theodore either, if you 
meet with them, The boy keeps aut of my way because J 
was angry with him yesterday morning. Not a word to 
cither of them,” and pronusing obedience to the injunction, 
Mr. Mullins withdrew. 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir is a curious thing to mark, amongst all the varieties in 
wature, and all the infinite combinations which are con- 
tinually taking place, the different effects that external ob- 
jects produce upon the minds of different men. To manva 
one, brought up even in the hardening practice of the law, 
a visit to an old man on the very verge of the grave—feeble, 
decrepit, decayed, and yet with many of the worst passions 
and weaknesses of our human nature escorting him as it 
were to the tomb—and then a walk through a somewhat 
lang and gloomy passage, but dimly lighted, with a row of 
pointed arched windows on one side, and some stone tracery 
and curious grotesque figures on the other, to a library 
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€lled with old books, those tombstones of the mind, would 
have suggested some grave and even melancholy reflections. 
But Mr. Mullins was a man of the world, who very seldom 

ave himself the trouble to moralize, and whose calls upon 
magination were very few. He dealt with all things out of 
his own family sharply, acutcly, decisively; bringing to 
bear upon them the powers of a strong intellect, acting 
amongst them with vigorous character and firm purpose, 
and judging of men very justly both by natural tact and 
long experience. He had a high sense of honour, and was 
by no means a cold-hearted or an untecling man; but intel- 
lect was always predominant. He in fact judged every- 
thing he saw as he went through life as if his bosom were a 
court, and he were the presiding magistrate. I do not mean 
to sav that his decisions were always accurate. Whose are? 
But they were always well weighed, though the constant 
habit of judging rendered his decisions very rapid. He 
walked through that long passage, then, with no other feel- 
ings in the world than that he had just seen a disayreeable 
old man, whom he had known from hia own boyhood, and 
understood from his own manhood; that the old man in- 
tended to make a whimsical but not altogether an unjust 
will: that he had commissioned him to put it into proper 
form; and that he should find pen, ink, and paper in a 
large, old-fashioned, gloomy room called the hbrary, where 
there were some ten or fifteen thousand very big books, the 
greater part of which were not worth reading. He gave 
not one moment's thought to the lamentable spectacle of 
vanity, malice, revenge, and hatred carried to the brink of 
the grave; he Jooked not at the cunous chiselling of the 
Gothic windows on the one hand, nor to the grinning faces 
and long, straight, stony linbs on the other; he thought 
not of the world of labour, research, imagination, genius, 
tudustry, hope, expectation, disappointment, and distress of 
which cach of these books in the room before him might be 
amemento. He looked at the absolute, the tangible, the 
direct, and suffered not his mind to stray, even for an in- 
stant, to anything collateral or remote. 

On entering the library he found it tenanted by two 
persons, different in age, appearance, and character. The 
one, Captain Donovan, needs no further description; the 
other, young Theodore Broughton, the grandson of the old 
baronet, requires but little. He was a good-looking boy 
of thirtcen or fourteen years of age, well-made and gentle- 
manly in appearance, with a pleasing face and good fea- 
tures, but a somewhat weak and restless expression. The 
boy was seated at one end of the room, with some ten or 
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twelve volumes of old-fashioned romances piled ug round 
about him, which he was devouring eagerly, but changing 
often. At the other end of the room sat Captain Donovan, 
his feet on a chair, and a large book in his hand, apparently 
enriched with plates, which he was studying intently, but 
yet from time to time raising his cyes and giving a grave 
ance towards the boy, his fellow-tenant of the eves 
"he door by which Mr. Mullins entercd was almost direct 
behind Captain Donovan's chair; and he was, to say the 
truth, not a little surprined to sce that the object of thet 
gentieman's study was a large work upon botany. 

‘Nothing bas eo many caprices as idiencas,” thought 
Mr. Malling. “If I had found him reading Mrs. Behn's 
novels or Mra. Centlivre's plays, it wouldu't have surprised 
me. Botany!—what has he to do with botany?” 

‘Ah, Mullins!" said Captain Donovan, turning round, 
“is that you? I turned cut of the little dining-room to let 
you have your confab with Sir Walter in private. Has he 
settled all his affairs?” 

“ Te has arranged them all," replied Mr. Mullins, v 
well comprehending that the light and easy tone in which 
Captain — spoke was not natural. “dT have a paper 
to draw up, and then all will be done.” 

“Well, it is no great matter to me,” said Captain Dono- 
van in a low tone, modulated to avoid the ears of the boy. 
* | have no great wishes for wealth, and sull less expecta- 
tions of it.” 

* "That's lucky,” said Mr. Mullins, drily. 

Donovan gave a start that was almost too perceptible. 
** What do you mean?” he said. 

“Oh! J only mean,” replied Mr. Mulline, * that it is 
always lucky to have no expectations, tor l have always re- 
marked that those who have the least are the nearest 
success.” 

“Indeed! said Captain Donovan, looking up with a 
emile. ‘ He said something, it is true, just as T was quit- 
ting the room to-night, about my one day having the com- 
— of large property, but I did not believe anything 

it. 

There was a spice of that sort of generous malice at the 
bottom of Mr. Mallins's heart which honest men feel when 
witnessing the playing of a rogaish game, and secing the 
wiles of the trickater defeated; and, shaking his head 
gravely, he replied, ‘* You might have believed him impli- 
citly, captain. Sir Walter is not a man to say such a thing 


without meaning it; but, upon my life, I must sit down 
finish the paper, for the il gratieaen says he will remain 
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up till it is done, and it will take two good hours at least. 
Ah, Master Theodore! how do you do?" he continued, as if 
he had not seen the boy before, and he held out his hand 
towards him in a kindly manner, Then, observing the eyes 
of Captain Donovan fixed upon him, he added with a sigh— 
verfectly natural, whatever the reader may think—and in a 
ow voice, ‘‘ Ah! poor fellow!” 

“He dishkes me, that Mullins,” said Donovan to himself. 
“TH turn him off when [come into the property. Well, 
I'll leave you, Mullins,” he continued aloud. “““Theodore, 
my dear fellow, you had better come with me;" and the 
boy, after having timidly shaken hands with the lawyer, 
followed his cousin out of the room. 

For about an hour and three-quarters Mr. Mullins con- 
tinued to labour at what to him wa@ an unusual task, that of 
copying with: his own hand, upon a large sheet of paper, the 
words which had been previously written upon * parch- 
ment. Tle was a solicitor in London, of large practice, and 
consequently, upon all ordinary occasions, had plenty of 
clerks about him to do the drudgery; and, although at pre- 
kent there were several alterations to make as he went on, 
yet that did not relieve the dulness of the task so much as 
to prevent him from getting a little cross about it. As he 
was a very good lawyer, however, his crossness only seemed 
tu make him the more scrupulously accurate; and Sir Wal- 
ter, having told him to tie the property up tightly, most 
uishtly did he tie itup. , ; 

In the end, he paused for a minute or two jn thought. “T 
don't half like putting Reginald’s name in,” he said, “ and 
vet J have no business to keep it out. It's the old man's 
own doing, and as there's very lithe chance of his ever 
coming in for this good thing, here goes; and he wrote 
dewn the words which entailed the property upon his 
nephew, failing the issuc, lawfully begotten, of Theodore 
Broughton and Thomas Donovan. This done, he reperused 
the will carefully, and secing nothing therein that could be 
taken hold of by the most critical spectal pleader, he walked 
away with the paper to the small dining-room where he had 
left Sir Walter. 

‘The baronet was dozing in the same position, and Cap- 
tain Donovan, who had talked him to sleep, was sittin 
gazing at him with the newepaper on his knee, hie mind ful 
of acres, roods, and perches, tugether with sundry considera- 
tions of three and five per cents. Without the slightest 
ceremony Mr. Mullins awoke the baronet, who, after a 
minute or two of that confusion of head which in old people 
often follows a short sleep. resumed his faculties 2s hriakiw 
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as ever, and then, with a sly smile and a nod of the head, 
sent Captain Donovan once more out of the room, bidding 
him send in two or three of the inferior servants. In their 
presence, with spectacles on nose, and every now and then 
asking a question of the lawyer, he read over the will, and 
then with a shaking hand signed it. calling upon those pre- 
sent to witness his act and deed. He did it all with a gay 
and a jocular air, seeming right well pleased that it was ac- 
complished; and when all was concluded, he bade one of 
the witnesses tell Lloyd to serve the supper there. 

“JT have sat up so long,” he said, “that I must have a 
bit of something before I go to bed, and a glass of wine. 
There's no use talking of it, Mullins. My old doctor, Star- 
vington, says [ should not taste anything but bread or a cup 
of gruel atter five o'clock; but 1 get quite exhausted, and 
80 to-nivht ——”" 

“You shall have a bit of the salmi,” said Mullins, 
laughing. 

“Ay, and a glass of that excellent Verzenay which vou 
one day pronounced, Mullins, to be sumething between 
nectar and champagne.” 

Mr. Mullins did not at all object to the Verzenay; and 
when Captain Donovan was called in, the will having been 

reviously sealed up in a clean sheet of paper, and docketed 

y the baronet as ‘my last will and testament,” with his 
signature added, the worthy captain, radiant in face, and 
full of quiet, inoffensive spirits, jeined in the delicate little 
meal with a good zest. and then gave his arm to his uncle, 
as the old gentleman slowly moved towards his bed- 
chamber. 

Sir Walter had not done amiss, considering the state ot 
his health and the opinion of his physicians. He had dab- 
bled with one or two little trifles very pleasantly, and the 

lass of Verzenay had deviated into five. But if he had 
one well, Mr. Mullins did better; for he remained at the 
table while Captain Donovan was absent, and passed the 
time as best he might with the things before him. When 
the — returned, it was with the spirit of conviviality 
upon him. He was very gay: and as he sipped his first 
at the (éte-a-téte, he said, “‘ Well, he's a capital old 
flow. after all.” 

“Tam glad you think 90,” sald Mr. Mullins, 

“J do indeed,” rejoined Donovan, on whom the wine had 
seme effect, at least in opening the lips and untying the 
tongue. ‘He's a capital old fellow; here's to him!” 

“Health and long life to him!" said Mr. Mullins, rather 
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and he swallowed the toast without -hesitation. Indeed, it 
scemed as if he were inclined to make a night of it, and to 
carry his potations to the full extent of sobriety; but Mr. 
Mullins was rigid, though not abstemious. He drank a 
certain quantity of wine every day, but no more. He had 
drunk none that day, having abandoned his dinner to attend 
Sir Walter's summons; and consequently he took glase after 
glass till the number was complete, and then refused to 
taste another drop, in spite of all persuasion. Moreover, 
when he had rested himself for a little after this exercise, 
he rose, took a candle from the sideboard, and retired to 
rest. 

How long Captain Donovan pursued the engagement of 
the table Mr. Mullins did not know. As for himself, being 
a simple man in his habits, he — from one pocket a 
nightcap, a razor, and a tooth-brush, and from the othdr a 
clean shine which he spread out upon the back of a chair. 
He then took off his wig, put on his nightcap, cleancd his 
tecth, and retired to bed. 

A first sleep is certainly a very pleasant thing when a 
man has no great cares to fill his mind with the thoughts of 
this world, and no great imagination to trouble bim with! 
the dreams of any other. Comfortably, quictly, and well. 
did Mr. Mullins sleep for some two hours. Not a vision: 
croseed the wide, dull plain of slumber. He was not even; 
suticiently awake to feel he was asleep, but suddenly some 5 
thing startled him, and sitting bolt upright in bed he lis, 
tened. A bell rang furiously,and then came a sound of 
hurrying fect, then a tap at a door not very far distant, and. 
voices speaking, and then more hurrying to and fro, and. 
then Mr. Mullins. getting up, sought for various portions af 
his habiliments, indued, as maiden authors would call it, his 
breeches, scrambled into his coat without his waistcoat, tied 
a towel round his neck because he could not find his cravat, 
and unlocking his door, looked out. There was a man wit 
a light moving along at the other end of the corridor, and 
Mr. Mullins exclaimed, ‘J Joyd, Lloyd! what's the matter @ 

“Ah, Mr. Mullins! Sir Walter is very ill,” said the but+ 
ler. ‘His gentleman and the captain are with him, and 
Grub the helper is gone for Dr. Starvington. You had 
better go in and see him, sir, though I don't think he is 
much in the way to make a will.” 

“That is made, thank God!" said Mullins, and then he 
muttered in a low tone, ‘‘I may as well be in at the death," 
and walked away to the baronet’s room. 

_ The attorney found Sir Walter Broughton lying in his 
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heavy sleep. But yet there was a sumething, not to be de- 
scribed, that was not natural. Ile snored very lodd, but 
there was a sort of gasp withal; and Mr. Mullins did not at 
all deceive himself, especially when he found that Sir Walter 
had awoke ill, rung lis bell twice violently, and, after he 
had been joined by both Captain Donovan and the valet, 
had fallen into that heavy slumber. 

“He'll not wake again,” said Mr. Mullins to Captain 
Donovan in a loud whisper. ‘How lucky the wiil was 
signed {” 

* Very lucky indeed,” said Captain Dongyan, in a lower 
tone. “T hope the doctor won't be long.” 

* Very little use in his coming,” rejoined Mullins. 

‘+ Better have him—Detter have him,” answered Donovan, 
with a significant nod; and then added, in the lowest possible 
whisper, “The will is all right 1 suppose, Mullins?’ 

“Oh, quite right!” answered Mr. Mullins, with great in- 
ternal satisfaction. 

Aw he spoke, the baronct Hifted his hand, which was lying 
on the bed-clothes-—let it fall again, opened his eves, and 
shut them. 

* He is gone,” said Mullins: and so it was, 

The aspect of mourning epread over the house. Captain 
Donovan was very grave a sad. The servants all looked 
deplorable: the French cook alone maintained his constitu. 
tional and national cheerfulness, and Jaunghed over his stew- 
pans while preparing dinner the next day for Mr. Mullins, 
Captain Donovan, and young Sit Theodore Broughton. 
Amongst them all, perhaps the only one who felt anything 
like real sorrow was the boy whom we have seen reading 
romances in the library. His grandfather, it is true, had 
been eross and wayward with him, exacting, and at times 
severe; but at other times lie had been kind, and he was 
the only one who ever had been kind. The boy mourned, 
therefore, naturally and unaffectedly, with more of the 
reality and less of the xemblance than others. Mr. Mullina 
did not affect to mourn: he was grave, indeed; for, though 
not a very impressible man, yet Chere is something in death, 
especially in the death of one with whom we have long been 
on habita of intimacy, which had its effect even upon him. 
He shouk it off soon, however; for, though in reality a 

»od-tempered man, yet the best natured of us feel, 1 be- 

ieve, a little ailent, secret satisfaction when we sce the wily 

and the artful taken in their own net. Now, the thought 
of reading the will in the presence of Captain Donovan was 
a very great comfort to the solicitor. 

The day et length came for that operation. A good 
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number of the distant relations of Sir Walter Broughton 
were assembled to hear the last een the deceased 
had made of his property; and in the old library, where 
the will had been drawn up, the party was received by 
Captain Donovan with an air of master of the house; while 
the young baronet, who ecemed either to expect very little, 
to care very little, or to understand very little, sat at a table 
in the window, his head leaning on his hand, speaking to no- 
bodv. When all had assembled who were expected, Mr. 
Mullins produced the will, the servants were calica in—for 
euch was the custom in those days—and the scals were 
broken. 

In a loud. clear, dry manner, Mr. Mullins proceeded; but 
every now and then, with a malicious twinkle of the eyes, 
he looked over the top of the a at the worthy captain's 
face, as he sat just opposite to him, expecting, bevond all 
doubt, some outbreak of wrath; for he knew the man's ex- 
pectations and his disappointment. 

The first glance of his eye, however, had been a warning 
to the object of hits attention.  [¢ produced doubt, confu- 
sion, anxiety for a moment: but then Donovan exerted the 
whole powers of his mind, and they were not small, to sub- 
duc the pagsions within him, so far at Icast as to deprive 
them of all external expression. 

The will was read out, conveying the whole property ot 
the deceased, real and personal, to his grandson, entailing 
the estates strictly in the course T have previously stated; 
apporsting Mr. Mullins and Captain Donovan exceutors of 
the will, and naming the latter as guardian of the young 
heir, Much to Mr. Mullin’s surprise, not a muscle of Cap- 
tain Donovan's face moved, though his check was somewhat 
paler than usual; and when the more distant relatives 
sathered round the young baronet to wish him joy of the 
lurge fortune he inherited, the captain was one of the first 
to offer his congratulations. 


CHAPTER OL 


Tieng was a jittle blue-bell growing at the edge of the 
read, by the side of a wild common; and a lad of about 
nineteen years of age, who was walking slowly along, with 
the bridle of a horse over his arm, stopped to gather it. 
Few young men of nineteen ever think of stopping to gather 
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blue-belis — at least vegetable ones. They are pagt that 

ye; they have the dawn of passion in them, the seed of 
their first ambitions, the aspiration after things permitted 
and things forbidden. “Ay, after both; for in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, when the eyes of 
the youth of nineteen have been opened to the grand pano- 
rama of life, his bosom is one mass of aspirations, chaotic, 
vague, undefined, but still containing the germs of all the 
desires that animate and pervade the rest of his existence. 
He is burning to possess and to enjoy; and where is the 
youth who now-a-days would stop to pluck a blue-bell, with 
all the mighty world of untasted enjoyment open before him? 

But that youth was peculiarly situated and of a peculiar 
mind. His habits of J——— hoth from natural character 
AI am a believer in nataral character—and from education, 
were different from those of most men, and he was still at 
that period of progress when the fresh heart can admire and 
enjoy the humblest flower that blossoms in the ficlds. His 
horse, though now following so calmly behind him, was 
covered with foam and sweat, and secmed quite exhausted 
with hard riding; but the youth was cool and quict in de- 
meanour, as if there had been no struggle and no excrtion,; 
and, as I have said, he walked on with a calm, deliberate, 
meditative step, looking thoughtfully upon the ground, tll 
his eve feii upon the flower, and then he stooped to gather 
it. But suddenly he drew his hand back, raying aloud, 
“Nay, bloom on; why should I condemn vou to wither be- 
fore your ume? Jt will come soon enough;” and sitting 
down upon the little bank where the flower grew, he leaned 
his bea upon bis hand and meditated deeply. He had no 

’ ’ + 9 
passion for the flower. Happy had it been for him had he 
vo acted when passion moved him. 

As he was there sitting, a young man, some five or six 
yeara older, with a portfolio under bik arm, plainly dressed, 
and with eyes cast over the prospect around at every step 
he took, crossed the common towards him, and when at 
about sixty yards’ distance, seated himself on a little piece 
of bank, and deliberately act to work to sketch the youth 
and his horse. Horses, like cows, have a consciousness of 
having their portraits painted, and, less vain than man, are 
not pleased with the commemoration. Dear reader, if you 
ever attempted to sketch a cow, you will know that though 
her back be turned towards you, she will find out what you 
are about in a moment, and rac and walk away. The horse, | 
tired ax he was, began to fret and fidget within one minute 
aftcr the stranger commenced his sketch, and as he tugged 
ut the bridle over his master’s arm, be naturally attracted 
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the yoath’s attention to the artist. There is such s thing 
as being bold to dangers and timid to the merest trifles. 
The young man, who had ridden that fierce and fiery horse 
straight across a difficult and dangerous country, priding 
himself in subduing his spirit and tiring out his vigorous 
strength, felt timid at the sight of a stranger sketching him. 
He felt a desire to go up and ask to see the portrait, and 
yet he could not summon courage to do it, neither did he 
like to sit still and undergo the process of being drawn. 
Perhaps there might be a little vanity in all this, and it is 
certain that he never imagined the horse was being sketched, 
and not himself; but when he at length got up to go away, 
the stranger raised his voice, saying, ‘If feu would have 
the goodness to wait one moment, you would greatly oblige 
me. J want a horse for my foreground.” 

The animal, however, had moved 8 good deal, and it was 
necessary to put him right again. This led to a few words 
— between the two young men; and when the sketch 
had been finished, looked at. and admired, they walked on 
together over the common, talking in a strain almost friendly. 

Perhaps it is no wonder that they did so, for two reasons. 
In the first place, young Sir Theodore Broughton had hardly 
an acquaintance in the world, and the young sketcher was. 
frank and casy in his manners, as well as perfectly gentle-. 
manly and unpresuming. No one could doubt that he had, 
mixed in good society—that he had been habituated to it, in, 
fact, all his life. Everything was done with ease, and it 
scemed as if he could not comprehend that there was such’ 
athing asa feeling of Awkwardness; but yet, what is strange,’ 
with his total want of morbid susceptibility, his convervatiog 
was full of fancy—occasionally, perhaps, a little too wild 
and volatile, but with a depth of thought pouring throug 
the whole, like the deeper tones of a fine instrument, ar 
harmonizing well with some of the characteristic traits @& 
Theodore Broughton’s mind. * 

“It must be a great pleasure to draw as you do,” saiti 
the latter, as they walked on together. ‘* Pray, may I adk 
is it your profession?” 

« Not exactly,” replied the stranger. ‘ There is, indeed, 
a great pleasure in being able to draw, even imperfectly as 
I do, and that pleasure has a thousand branches, cach bear- 
ing fruit. Often when I sit alone I turn back to the sketches 
I made some years ago; and as I look at them, not only the 
scene rises again before me with all the soft acrial perspec- 
tive of memory, but the persons I have seen therein, the 
faces that smiled upon me, the voices that made my heart 
giad, come back as if time were annihilated, the fiat of fate 
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revoked, and the grave gave up its dead. Then, agein, if I 
wish to aid imagination in framing, with the pencil or the 
brush, one of the yay day-dreams that we all indulge in, I can 
wit down and paint the scene of happiness J fancy, people it 
with beings that I love to look upon, and, better than all, 
can feel sure that they will neither deceive nor betray, ma- 
lign nor destroy—that they are all truth—the truth of ima- 
gination, which I am often inclined to think is the only 
truth we find on earth.” 

His young companion thought for a moment or two. He 
had no great habit of expressing hia feelings and ideas; and, 
whether he possessed the power or not, he was timid even 
in trying to use it. At length he answered, ° These seem 
to me more the pleasures of association than those of the 
act itself. I meant to say, I cannot help thinking that it 
must be very delightful to be able to sit down and draw any 
beautiful thing we see.” 

“Oh! T understand,” said the stranger: ‘to analyse the 
beauty that charms us, to see and mark its elements, and 
admire and wonder at the means by which the Almighty, 
out of a few tints, a few lines, and a few gradations and con- 
trasts of light and shade, has produced such marvellous 
loveliness and effecta so magnificent; and then to think of 
how infinitely beneficent it was to ordain such harmony be- 
tween the soul of man and the wide creation, that every 
wight touches us with some different emotion, as if the whole 
were some grand instrument of music raising a hymn of 
praise unto the sky.” 

Theodore Broughton turned round and gazed at him with 
pome surprise, He had never heard ench words before, but 
they were a leason to him: they taught hun that from things 
plain, and of no apparent depth, were to be extracted 
thoughts and feclings Ingh and profound. It gave him the 
first knowledye that there is a spirit in all things to be 
evoked by the carnest and the strong. and compelled to 
brivg forth treasures from the rock. Happy had it been 
tor him: had he learned the lesson better; but as it was, it 
had its effect. 

The stranger remarked his sudden look round and the 
silence that followed, and he said, laughing, “ You think I 
aman enthusiast, but it is not so. f only seck to derive 
the greatest amount of pleasure from all things; and I know 
that, if we look only at the surface, we lose the most pre- 
cious of the gifts of heaven. The gold lies deep down in 
the mine; the diamond veils its well of light till it is cut; 
and the mind of man, if it would discover the richness or 
the brichtness of anvthing thranghant 
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dig deep and labour hard. But this lesson I was taught by 
an insect. I was one day watching and admiring a quantity 
of wild flowers on a bank, when I saw a bec flying from 
blossom to blossom, pausing a moment upon each, diving 
down into the cup or into the bell, and flying onward with 
its load: and [ said to myself, ‘All flowers have their honey, 
but he must search who would find it.'” 

The young baronct broke away from the subject some- 
what abruptly, asking, “Do you stay long in this part or 
the country?” and his companion replied, ‘* No, not lony. I 
have been a great wanderer, hurrying from place to pee 
and as soon as I get the least tired of any spot, I willing! 
quit it. Now, perhaps, I shall have to be more steady both 
to one pursuit and to one position, for my wanderings have 
not hitherto been altogether voluntary; and when I go back 
to town, which will be in a few days, 1 suppose it will be to 
stay for some months.” 

I should like very much to see London,” said the young 
man, thoughtfully. “ Are you usually resident there?” 

*T shall be for some time,” answered the other, a slizht 
shade coming over his face, which might or might not be 
trom imagining that an invitation would be expected. “ But 
have vou never seen London?" he added good-humoured|y. 
Oh! you should see it by all means. Tlow strange that 
there should be any on this side of the Atlantic who has 
never seen the capital of the whole world! Had you been 
one of my good frends, the Mohawks, l might have under- 
stood it, but, for a young gentleman of your figure, [ cannot 
conceive how it has happened.” 

* That is easily Sala .” said the young man, almost 
sadly. ** My guardian does not choose it. He says it will 
be soon enough some time hence; that it is a vicious, corrupt 
piace.” 

“Who is your guardian?” was the abrupt question of his 
companion—adding the moment after, as if to soften the 
apparent rudeness, ‘ He must be a very strange man!” 

“Why so?” demanded Sir Theodore. 

The other paused for an instant, and then replied with a 
emite, ‘I will tell — why I think so, as you ask. Here 
he sets you upon a fiery devil of a chestnut horse, as likely 
to nreak your neck and his own back as possible, when there 
ean be no possible need of your ever mounting such an animal 
again, or of your being obliged to break the spirit of such 
animals at the risk of your life, unless you be destined— 
which I don’t suppose you ave—for a riding-master or a 
horee-breaker; and yct he wiff not Jet you go to London, 
where the risks to your mind are small in comparison, if he 
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has given you a good education, and when they | imply 
Jessons in life which you must one day receive. at was 
what made me say he must be a strange man, and ask his 
name.” 

‘“‘ His name,” answered the young man, “is Donovan— 
Captain Donovan.” 

very grave, almost stern look came over his companion’s 
countenance as that name was pronounced, and he was silent 
for several moments; but at Jength he replied, ‘* You are 
Sir Theodore Broughton, then?” 

* The same,” replied the young man. ‘Do you know 
Captain Donovan?’ 

*T have seen him,” aaid the etranger. “1 have seen 
him, and may say that ] have his acquaintance. I think he 
is absent from England now—is he net?” 

“Yea,” answered Sir Theodore: ‘he spends several 
months each year abroad. But now that you know my 
name, perhaps there will be no impropricty im my asking 
yours.’ 

The stranger smiled good-humouredly, and then replied, 
half-laughiny, ‘Certainly no impropriety; and vet, tor par- 
ticular reasons of my own, I wil consider for a time before 
I give it to you. Will you come down to the litte inn in 
the village, called the Ilen and Chickens,’ and dine with 
me to-day, and then I will tell you more? J think I need 
not add,” he continued with 8 somewhat proud look, * that 
Tam a gentleman by birth, education, and habits; and 1 do 
not think, from what you have scen of me, that you will 
suppose I am one of those men-about-town, of whose cor- 
rupting communication your guardian is so much afraid.” 

is Oh! I will come with all my heart,” replied the young 
man cheerfully. ‘My tutor is away, eo that I am quite 
my own master, What shall be the hour?” 

* At four o'clock,” replied the other, *] shall expect vou. 
Good-bye for the present," and while Sir Theodore put his 
foot in the stirrup to mount his horse, the other turned 
along a path to the right. The next moment, however, he 
heart the young baronet’s voice exclaiming, “ By what 
name shall Task for you?" 

“Oh! ‘The Captain;’ they call me ‘The Captain,’ and 
know me by no other name,” was the reply; and the two 
parted, 1 may say mutually pleased with each other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Wure Theodore Broughton pursued his way to the hall, 
the gentleman with whom he had made a casual acquain- 
tance returned. with a quick, elastic pace, to the hittle 
village, which, it must be remarked, was an old-fashioned 
country village, such as was seen in England three-score 
years ago. Sadly. sadly are changed the villages of once- 
merry England. ‘There are paintings enough of them re- 
maining to show us what they were, and 1 will not pause to 
describe this one, for the contrast between what it was and 
what it is might be eomewhat melancholy. 

Past the church, which, with its churchyard, and its elms, 
and its iron railings, and ita grave-stenes, and its monu- 
ments of old and high families, now long — nway, 
formed one side of an irregular green of perhaps a couple 
of acres in extent, the young stranger walked on, with his 
sketch-book under his arm, amonyst several merry groups 
of children, not in their holiday attire, but clothed comfort- 
ably and decently, and having that rudy hue oi health, and 
that jocund sprightliness of aspect, which, from our rarely 
secing any of them mow, lead us to belicve that the pictures 
of those times. either with pencil or with pen, savour of 
romance. Gaily and cheerfully the young gentleman went 
on, patted one curly urchin on the head, pinched another's 
cheek, said a kind word to a third; and with curtsies and 
nods, and sometimes a blush, and sometimes a smile, and 
sometiines a shy look of fun, was greeted by almost all, as 
if they knew him and liked him, and felt that he was a 
friend rather than a «stranger in the place; vet he had not 
been there above four or five days in the whole course of 
his life. 

At the farther end of the green, where, gradually narrow- 
ing itself, it was degraded into a road—a good broad road, 
however, with a row of green trees and a foot-path on each 
side—stood @he little inn of the “ Hen and Chickens,” with 
a not ill-painted sign of the tender plumed parent and her 
young brood. Whether the earth had arisen around ghe 

se—for it might be an axiom in natural philosophy, as 
well as in cthica, that dirt has a tendency to rise, although 
contsary to generally received opinions~ -r whether the 
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original founder of the house was a man of a lowly mind, 
certain it is that you approached the nest of the ‘Hen and 
Chickens” by two steps down from the footpath. There 
was nothing cheerless, damp-lovking, or unwholesome, 
however, about this sunken story. ‘The windows were not 
large, it is true, and the pancs were very small; for few 
windows were large, and all pancs were sinall, in England 
at that time. But still the sun contrived to sMine cheerfully 
in, the floors were aa clean as a ncw-mangled table-cloth, 
and the sand in the passaye was as yellow as gold. The 
landlady, too (for landlord the inn had none), was, to use 
the terms of those days, ‘as clean and as neat as a carrot 
new-scraped,” with an apron of snowy whiteness, a cap thet 
vied with the apron, and a face that looked like a last year's 
rosy apple, tolcrably well preserved, out of one’s great- 

andmether's linen press. To her the —— stranger 
first spplied himself; but the good landlady, who had all 
an innkeeper’s sagacity about her, having discovered one 
at least of her guest's favourite pursuits, and perceived that 
he was a little proud of his drawings, began upon him at 
once, without suffering him to order the dinner that he 
meditated, saying, ' Ah, captain! you have been out sketch- 
ing again. J dare say you have made some beautiful pic- 
tures of our poor place. Pray let me look at them.” 

* Presently, presently, my good dame,” said the stranger. 
* Just let me talk to you for one minute, and you shall see 
the drawings aflerwards. I have something for you to de, 
and you won't have much time to spare. 1 expect a gentle- 
man to dine with me here to-day, and you must have as 
nice a little dinner for us as you can get, about four 
o'clock.” 

“Oh, dear, yea! captain,” snid the landlady.  ‘ Bites 

rou! Tam quite ready. IT knew quite well you would ask 
him to dinner. It's uot more than half-an-bour since he 
left the door, and 8 comical-looking gentleman he is.” 

“Whom in heaven's name do you mean, Mrs. Gillespic?” 
asked her guest. ‘You surely do not call Sir Theodore 
Brouzhton a comical-loeking gentleman.” 

“Mat hat ha! cricd the landlady, holding her well- 
lined sides. “Well, that ia good, captain! Sir Theodore 
Brouzhton! Oh, dear, not Io mean the tall, thin-sided 
genticman, with a nose like a crow’s beak, tw small eyes, 
and a patch of hair on his chin, He was asking after you 
oc morning, and all about you, and where you had gone, 

nd then he said ‘he'd take s stroll, and cal! back in the 
alternoon,’” 

A look of some mortification came into the young gentle- 
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man’s face, and he muttered, “ That is unfortunate. The 
very last man I should like this youth to meet, for he is 
the last whom he would comprehend. How was he dressed, 
Mrs. Gillespie?” 

“Oh! very funny indeed,” answered Mrs. Gillespie. 
“He had got on a long blue waisted frock, with a silver 
lace, and silvey frognels on the pockets, and an embroidered 
waistcoat that was not half long enough to cover his stomach, 
and below that a pair of buckskins and jack-boots, just as 
much too large as the waistcoat was too short. But the 
oddest thing of all was, he had two great holes in his ears, 
and then he wore his hair in a club as thick as my arm.” 

It might have been worse,” said the young gentleman, 
drily; “it might have been worse.” 

“Worse! Lord have mercy, captain!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gillespic, as if the assertion far surpassed her faith. ‘‘ What! 
worse than such funny clothes as that!” 

‘When I first saw him,” replied her guest, ‘‘he had no 
clothes on at all.” 

“Oh dear, sir!—fie for shame!” cried Mrs. Gillespie. 
“You don’t mean to say he was naked, sir?” 

“Indeed I do,” replied the young gentleman, “ unless 
you call having a bunch of feathers in his head being dressed, 
or think two human bones, in those holes in his ears, articles 
of wearing apparel.” 

‘Goodness gracious!” cried the good dame, holding 
her hands. ‘“ Why, the man sue be stark staring ed! 
I thought so, I do declare.” 

“No, no!" said the pone gentleman, who was very much 
amused at the astonishment of his hostess, but did not wish 
to injure the reputation of his friend's brains. He is not 
andi was not mad; but he was amongst the savages, Mrs. 
Gillespie.” 

‘Ah! that may be, then,” said the good woman: “ and 
a very ugly savage he'd make; but I hope you won't have 
him here, captain, with any of his savage tricks. I should 
be afraid of his eating the little children.” 

No fear of that, my good lady,” was the answer. ‘He 
is as kind-hearted a man as ever lived; and moreover, if he 
comes before Sir Theodore and I have done dinncr, you 
must keep him down here, and make much of him, Mrs. 
Gillespie. Tell him I am engaged with a gentleman up- 
stairs, give him plenty of punch, and a nice dinner, 
and he will tell you of all sorts of strange things that Be 
bas — forcign countries. That gentleman once saved 
my life.’ 

_ ‘With this hint and 2 significant nod, he turned away to- 


wards his own room, saying to himself, with a somewhat 
rueful smile, ‘‘ And he has often made me pay for it by his 
oddities since. Upon my life! I must take the Ravenous 
Crow back to Canada, or the Sandwich Isles, or some- 
where.” 

“The Ravenous Crow!” exclaimed Mrs. Gillespie, who 
was following him unperceived, and overheard the Inst 
words; “ Lord have mercy, sir! do you call him a ravenous 
crow?" 

‘No, no, no!” cried the young gentleman, laughing. 
“That was his name among the Cherokee Indians. 
generally take themselves, and beatow upon their friends, 
the names of birds, and beasts, and other objects in nature. 
Hix real name is Major Brandrum, a very gallant, honour- 
able, excellent person, as you'll find when you chat with 
him a little.” 

“Well, sir, I will do anything to please you,” replied 
Mrs. Gillespie, ‘for | am sure you have always behaved 
very genteel in my house; but you are sure he is not carni- 
vorous?” 

Her young guest quicted her in regard to the propensities 
which he very well understood she was inclined to attribute 
to his friend by the term carnivorous; and to his great re- 
lief two hours passed away, and four o'clock came, without 
the appearance of Major Brandrum. 

Sir hades Broughton was punctual to his time, and 
entered the little aitting-room of the traveller with that sort 
of depressed expression in his young face which is so pain- 
ful to sce in a countenance where time has left no wrinkles, 
and the only furrows are those of care. He had been 
thinking, ever since they parted, of the words of the 
stranger. They had opened to him new sourees of thought, 
new questions to ask his own heart and his own spirit; and 
he longed, as the other had pointed out, to interrogate the 
vast universe, and gain replica which would raise up migh- 
tier questions still. He came prepared to follow the same 
strain of conversation, but for some reason the mood of his 
companion was changed ; he would no longer rest upon deep 
things, but spoke lightly and gaily of what men are accus- 
tomed to call “the world,” though neither altogether frivo- 
lously nor uninstructively. 

Mrs. Gillespie and Mra. Gillespie's cook had done their 
best to send up to one of the favourite guests of the house 
as nice a little dinner as the place would afford, and 
succesafiil had been their labours. The winc, too, was 3 
and let a man be ag intellectually constituted as he may, the 
spirits will rise, the heart will feel lightened, under the in- 


fiuencesof the good things of this life, so long as matter is 
united to mind and health cements the union. Sir Theo- 
dore Broughton soon ehook off his grave and thoughtful 
gir, talked and laughed joyously with his companion, and 
listened with keen zest to many a tale, and many an ancc- 
dote of London life, with which the other enriched his con- 
versation. It must not be denied that his host watched him, 
marked the effect his words produced, saw the changes of 
countenance, which betrayed an eager spirit within when 
pleasures and times were described, and in the end he 
said to himeelf ** Perhaps, after all, the guardian is right. 
Without some very safe companion, all that is good and 
noble in this youth might be lost amongst the fascinations 
of the metropolis.” 

In the mean time the question of his name had been 
quite forgotten. In the charms of his society, Sir Theodore 
cared little what his name was; and, with a facility too fre- 
quent and too fatal, bent his thoughts to those of the com- 

ion of the hour, remembering nothing of his former 
ideas and feelings. The cameleon mind, which takes its 
colour from that which is next to it, unlike the skin of the 
animal, is a peril, not a protection. Something, indeed, 
might be allowed for the fact, that this was the first socicty 
deserving of the name which the young man had ever 
known. His guardian, often absent, was, when with him, 
grave and stern—indulging him, it is true, in many danger- 
ous sports and over-fatiguing exercises, but repelling all con- 
fidence, and treating * as a mere boy. His tutor we 
shall sce more of hereafter, and it will then be apparent 
that he was not fitted to be a friend or companion. An the 
rest of those admitted to him were persons upon busincss, a 
few masters of different sciences and arts, the parson of the 
let Ro old-fashioned parson, more frequently in the 
1unting-saddle than the pulpit—and servants. What a re- 
lief—what an enjoyment—when the imprisoned thoughts 
have long been shut — the close cell of our own 
bosom, and every one who approaches seems but a jailer to 
force them back if they try to escape, to meet with a kin- 
dred spirit which gives them leave to wander, and encou- 
rages them to come forth, even if it be for but one short 
hour! No wonder the young man gave way to it. 

In the midst of the mest pleasant conversation which Sir 
Theodore Broughton had ever enjoyed, he was suddenly 
startled by sounds very differerit from those which he and 

is companion were uttering. First came a loud ‘* whoop,” 
which seemed to shake the floor under their feet, and then 
something which seemed intended for music; but the words 
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of the song, whatever were, though several articulate 
sounds rose up through the thin compartments, were quite 
unintelligible to Sir Theodore Broughton. His companion 
at first looked a little annoyed, but then smiled; and upon 
the re of taking the bull by the horns, he said, ‘ ‘That 
ia a friend and fellow soldier of mine, Sir Theodore—a most 
eccentric personage, but a highly worthy one in many re- 
spects, notwithstanding a few faults both real and appsrent. 
He once saved my life in Canada; and, as often happens 
with men of warm hearts, he scems to think that act has 
bound him by a duty to look for occasion to serve meZever 
since.” 

‘But why is he not dining with us?” asked the young 
baronet; ‘‘it would have given me great pleasure to have 
met such a person.” 

“Ife only called to inquire for me this morning,” replied 
the other; ‘‘and, morcover, you would hardly have under- 
stood him in one short interview, and might, perhaps, have 
felt a good deal of surprise and little pleasure in the society 
and conversation of one who requires to be well known to 
be esteemed. But, hark! I think he is coming up the 
aiairn.”’ 

As he apoke, the tramp of a heavy foot was heard, which 
fron the sounds might well be incased in such boots as Mrs. 
G l'espie had described; but when the door opened, a very 
diferent personage appeared from him whom Sir Theodore's 
ent-rtainer expected to sce: no other, in short, than Captain 
Donovan himself. A considerable change had taken place 
in that gentleman since last I presented him to the reader. 
The mortification which he had experienced in regard to Sir 
Walter Broughton’s will, though deprived of all extcrnal 
expression, had not been without effect internally. He had 
become somewhat morose and stern in demeanour, in all 
thinga where his young ward was concerned. He could be 
as gay, as dashing, and as light as ever in general socicty; 
but the very sight of Sir Theodore Bronghton seemed to 
excite a sullen and a bad feeling, to which he gave way a 
litde too much, perhaps, considering that he wished to es- 
tablish a hold upon | pik tops, mans mind. His dress also 
was more rich and y than it had formerly been; and, 
whether from the sccessorics of costume, or from any eof 
those accidental causes which occasionally work changes in 
the human frame, independent of those wrought by the 
— yer Time, he lobked altogether a younger man 

at the period of his relation's death. On the a 
ee n he 
was in that part of the country, was into a heavier 
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frown ¢han ever, and his cye fixed instantly upon the 
roung baronet, who seemed to cower beneath its influence. 

‘Well, Theodore,” he said, ‘‘this is a strange vagnry. I 
did not know, sir, you were in the habit-of dining out 
during my absence. Who is your entertainer? Oh! Cap- 
tain Lisle!" he continued, after he had gazed upon Sir 
Theodore’s companion for an instant: ‘sir, Jam your most 
obedient humble servant. I did not know you at first. 1 
feel particularly obliged by your kind attention to Sir Theo- 
dore Broughton; you will —— me for saying, that I 
think it would be more prudent of him, when | am absent, 
to confine himself to acquaintances of my selecting; and, 
on your part ‘ 

‘Stop for a moment, Captain Donovan,” said Reginald 
Lisle, calmly, but yet with a very meaning tone: * comment 
on the conduct of. Sir Theodore Broughton if you please. 
That you may be entitled to do; but do not comment upon 
mine without thinking twice of what you are going to say, 
for you seem somewhat heated just now, and though I am 
not, I may not bear any ——— observations calmly.” 

Captain Donovan bit his lip, and paused for an instant ere 
he replied. He answered, however, at length, in a cold and 
somewhat sarcastic tune, Do not suppose, sir, that 1 was 
going to say anything which could excite your pugnacious 
wropensities. You have had a good deal more fighting 
ately, of one kind and another, than I have had or ever 
shall have again. For this young gentleman's sake, J have 
turned my sword into a ploughshare, and have no particular 
inclination to bend it to another form again. ‘The observa- 
tion I was about to make was simply this, that on your part 
hg will greatly oblige me if you will not attempt to thwart 

ay views with regard to this young gentleman‘s education; 
for. although you are mentioned, by some extraordinary ac- 
cident, in Sir Walter Broughton's will, yet you are not ap- 
pointed his guardian.” 

1 am well aware of that fact, sir,” answered Reginald 
Lisle, * and shall certainly not attempt to interfere with his 
education. But do not let us dispute, Captain Donovan,” 
he continued, good-humouredly. ‘May IL beg you to sit 
down and take some dinner, as you seem from your ap- 
Pearance to have ridden far and hard?" 

Captain Donovan seemed to hesitate for a moment, and 
then, with a mollified Jook, seated himsclf, saying, ** Well, 
I have ridden far; for, as soon as [ heard that Dr. Gamble 
had thought fit to go away and Icave you alone, I set off to 
sec what was the cause of such conduct.” 

His words were addressed to Theodore, although th, 
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invitation had come from Captain Lisle. The lattery how- 
ever, rang the bell, and ordered a plate and knife and fork 
for Captain Donovan; but, though he remained, partook of 
the good cheer, and drank more than one giass of wine, 
his manner was still cold and stiff, and he seemed dissatis- 
fied and ill at case. There was a sort of absent, meditative 
air about him; and from time to time he fixed his eyes 
upon Reginald Lisle, as if that gentleman in some degree 
formed one of the elements of his calculations. “ We see 
very little of you in London, Captain Donovan,” said the 
entertainer, at Jength—“ though, to say truth, I can hardly 
know whether you are much there or not, for I have been 
so frequently absent. I wonder you do not bring Sir 
Theodore to London, to let him sce a little of the capital.” 

A heavy frown gathered upon Captain Donovan's brows, 
and the young baronet seemed frightened at the probable 
effect which this hint might have upon his guardian. But, 
whatever was the reply which sprang to the worthy officer's 
lips, it wae interrupted by a renewal of the sounds from be- 
low, which now seemed coming up the stairs:— 


Joliette, ma Joliette ! 

Quelle est belle on chenalsette: | 
Jv monterai ma charctts, 

Iral voir ma Jolktte 


Such were the doggvel lines which, to a tune then common 
amonyet the Aalitans of Canada, were sung by a rich, full, 
but somewhat over-loud voice, upon the stairs of the little 
inn, the moment after Regiiald Lisle’s suggestion had 
passed his lips. Nobody could express wonder or make 
any inquiry before the strange figure, which Mrs. Gillespie 
had very accurately described, entered the room, and, in 
an attitude half theatrical, half military, with one leg ad- 
vanced, and his hand, the palm turued outwards, raised to 
his forchead, gazed round the company. 

“Ah, Reginald, my boy!” he exclaimed, “found you at 
last! That charming old woman below, together with a 
capon and a bowl of punch, engaged me in deep converea- 
tion; nor did she admit that you were in the house till I 
heard your well-known voice raised somewhat high just 
now.—I always know @ voice, sir,” he continued, looki 
round to Captain Donovan: “the slightest tone of it is 
sufficient for me. Whether he be roaring through « 
riggs Mh or whispering eoft nonsense in a rye 

ear, I know my man in a moment, if ever I heard hi 
tongue before.” 


Lisle?) asked Donovan, with a slight degree of sarcastic 
bitterness in his tone. 

“Yes,” replicd Reginald, who had been leaning back in 
his chair, a little mortified and a little amused. ‘ Yes, this 
is my friend, Captain Donovan; and a very good friend, 
too. Let me introduce him to you. Major Brandum— 
Captain Donovan; Sir Theodore Broughton—Major Bran- 
drum ;” and, shaking the major warmly by the hand, he 
placed a chair for him at the table. 

‘‘Ah, Captain Donovan!” said the worthy gen’leman, 
taking hia scat, and stretching his enormously long legs 
under the table till he kicked Theodore's shins on the 
other side; ‘that's not the name I am the best known 
by — the year 72, nor the name I am most proud of, 
either.” 

. — you got an alius then, sir?” asked Captain Dono- 
van, drily. The major nodded his head, and Donovan 
proceeded :—" May I ask what it ia?” 

* Assuredly,” replied Major Brandrum. ‘In this bar- 
barous and corrupt country—not the less barbarous for 
being corrupt, nor the less corrupt for being barbarous—I 
am called, as my friend Lisle has stated, Major Brandrum; 
but amongst the more civilized nations in North America, 
I am known by the name of ‘ The Ravenous Crow.’ ” 

“No doubt, justly,” said Captain Donovan. 

“Of that you can tell nothing,” said the major, ‘till you 
hear how I came by the appellation. You will then see 
that it is both significant glorious; not the less glorious 
because it is significant, nor the less significant because it is 
glorious. You mast know that, when I was in command 
of a party of my tribe, the Cherokee Indians, we had 

athered together some sixty baskets of maize. In whose 

‘Ids it grew, far be it from me to say, but it was ours by 
night of war; when one day, while we were upon a hunting 
expedition, a party of Mohawks fell upon our wigwam, and’ 
carried off our maize and three young squaws, one of whom 
Was my own especial property. On my return, I sct off 
with twenty warriors of the tribe, and followed the marau- 
ders like a slot-hound. Not a twig they had broken, not a 
blade of grass their footsteps had bent, but was marked as 
we went, and we discovered by the trail that there were 
full fifty men of them. However, we watched our oppor- 
tunity, fell upon them unawares, and aftcr a desperate con- 

ict, in which I slew and scalped three of their most fdmons 
warriors—the Centipede, the Old Buzzard, and the Grisly 
—we recovered our maize and our squaws, and marched 

off in triumph. We well knew that the Mohawk: would 
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soon retaliate, and so we sent far and wide to all the fami- 
lies of the tribe, and all our allies; but everything kept 
still fur seven daya, when one morning, as 1 was lying in 
wait fur 2 moose in a cedar-swamp, I saw an old gentleman 
painted like a Cherokee yo —— along through some 
sugar maples above. I knew what he was about the mo- 
ment I beheld him; but I was blind to him, and a minute 
or two alter he came creeping down till we stood face to 
face. Then he said ‘Hum! and I answered ‘Hum! So 
then, after five minutes more, we sat down together, resti 
our elbows on our knees, and he said to me, * Brother, 
am the Wappiti with the long horns, a friend of the Great 
Bison.’ I knew he was lying all the time, and chat he was 
the Rattlesnake. So L replied to him, ‘ Brother, I am the 
Bald Engle. What does the Wappiti with the long borns 
want with the Bald Eagle?’ Upon that he told me that he 
heard we had broken the stick with the Mohawks about 
nixty basketfuls of maize, and that if 1 would lead him to 
the wigwam, and give him three baskets, the Wappiti with 
the long horns and all his people would come down to fight 
with us against the Mohawks. Then I said, ‘ Brother, I 
can give no maize, for the Bald Eagle has devoured it all. 
He is no maize to give.” To which he replied, ‘ Then, 
brother, thou art no Bald Eagle, but a Ravenous Crow,’ 
and thereupon he sprang upon his feet. brandished his 
tomahawk, and set up the war-whoop. But l was upon 
niy legs as soon as he was, and to it we set, — round 
like the foaming of a waterfall, springing at each other like 
anthers, aiming here and aiming there: and all the time 
ie kept shouting bis war-whoop, ull I cred, ‘1s not the 
Rattlesnake known by his rattle?’ and scarcely were the 
words out of my mouth when down came ten or twelve 
men of his tribe, and 1 was overpowered and tied in a 
minute, I shall never forget the time when they got me 
tu the wigwam, and were about to put*me to the turture. 
The dry brushwood was all piled round about me in the 
shape of a crow's nest, and they began singing a sony of 
how they had caught the Ravenous Crow, and were going 
to pluck his feathers out. I answered by singing my war- 
wong and laughing them to scorn; but still what they were 
about was not pleasant, and a glad sound it was to me to 
boar the war-whoop suddenly in all the woods round abcut, 
and sec my own people—all beautifully painted-—come 
rushing through the trees just at the nick of time. I was 
soon a free man again, with a tomahawk in my hand, and 
1 i them that day that the Ravenous Crow could 
poek. 
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He hgd spoken hitherto in rather an exaggerated and 
pompous tone, but now he dropped his voice, and in an 
ordinary manner added, * They had burnt off the calf of 
my left leg, but that mattered little; I did just as well 
without.” 

The reader must not suppose that this long story had 
proceeded uninterrupted, for Reginald Lisle had filled his 
comrade’s glasa more than once with wine, and Captain 
Donovan had sometimes asked a question in a peculiarly 
courteous tone. When the tale was finished, he assured 
Major Brandrum that he fully concurred in the appropriate- 
ness of his appellation of ** The Ravenous Crow ;” and then, 
turning to Captain Lisle, he said, ‘‘ You were speaking of 
my going to London, and taking my young ward with me. 
Io you not think it is somewhat carly for him to make 
— with the great metropolis?” 

He spoke in so altered a tone that Reginald remarked it 
with surprise, and even suspicion; for he could not conceive 
that there was anything in the entrance or conversation of 
‘Phe Ravenous Crow” that could have so greatly modified 
Captain Donovan's feelings; but, before be could reply, 
Major Brandrum answered, ‘Too early! Nota bit. It can 
never be too early for a young man to be made acquainted 
with life. Life is a curious and exciting thing, Captain 
Donovan; not the less curious because it is exciting, nor the 
less exciting because it is curious. A man should gain a 
knowledge of it betimes. Then he sows hia wild oats at a 

cried when they are not likely to pro‘uce too large a 

reat. Why, { started in the world at fourteen, with ten 
pounds in my pocket, three shirts, and two pair of breeches, 
and I have never regretted it. Oh! take the yourg gentle- 
man to London by all means. Here's Reginald will soon 
make him acquainted with all the pretty squaws—ladies, I 
mean; heaven bless 'em! and I will show him every hole 
aud corner in the old city, from the lowest blind alley at the 
back of the Tower, to Whitehall and St. James's: thengh, 
to say truth, I dare say it is — changed; fer I did not 
sec a tile of it for ten years, from the time I sailed away in 
the Little Mary,’ of Boston, till about two months ago, 
when I walked along in my bianket and feathers, with all 
* women of Wapping following me, after my return from 

‘attac " 

** That must have been somewhat annoying,” said Captain 
Donovan, — Could you not contrive to get a coat 
and a pair of ¢s on board the vesee)?” 

‘No, sir, no:” replied Major Brandrum. ‘I was resolved 
to make my triumphal entrance as ‘The Ravenous Crow;' 
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and when the excclient brandy-faced ladies of the metropolis 

kept asking me impertinent questions as to the warmth of 

my naked legs, 1 replied to them in Cherokee, at which 

they set up a shout, just like a war-whoop. Qh! let him 

— to London by all means. We'll show him a little of 
ie.” 

“Well, we shall see—we shall see,” replied Captain 
Donovan, good-humouredly. “I — gentlemen, you 
are not going to leave this neighbourhood just yet. and I 
trust that we shall have the pleasure of seeing you at dinner 
to-morrow at the Hall." Thus saying, he rose. The inwi- 
tation was accepted, the hour arranged, and guardian and 
ward took their departarc. leaving Keginald Lislc in a brown 
study, and the Ravenous Crow humming ‘“Joliette.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Wry, what's the matter, Reginald?” exclaimed his friend 
Major Brandrum, when, after finishing his song, he per- 
ceived that hie young companton still continued in medita- 
tion, ‘‘ You are as deep in thought as a white bear in the 
winter time.” 

‘Tm pugeled, Crow,” replicd Reginald Lisk; “ very 
much puzzled, and searcely know how to explain myself 
even to you.” 

“That is strange,” answered the major; but come—tell 
me what's the matter. I'll follow the trail, depend upon it, 
let it be ever so intricate. fa it the young man that puzzles 
you, or the old one? fur with them is the mystery, I see.” 

It is the old ane,” answered Reginald. “1 do not 
know what to make of him. A moment before you entcred, 
I was fully convineed that nothing could be so disagrceable 
to him as any intimate acquaintance between Sir ‘Theodore 
Broughton and myself, and that, if anything on carth could 
render that acquaintance more to be avoided in his opinion, 
it would be to know that 1 was intimate with such a wild, 
harum-scarum fellow as yourself. He was as sulky aso 
bear with a sore head at Ser Theodore's haviug accepted my 
invitation to dinner, and was decidedly averse to his having 
even a wy of the capital—speaking like a Puritan on the 
subject, every one knows he is quite the reverse of 
a Puritan ia his morals; and yet, the moment you enter, 


with your wild ways and wild stories, he changes all at once, 
invitcs us to dinner, half yields in regard to London, and is 
as civil as he possibly can be.” 

I suppose,” replied Major Brandrum, laughing, ‘he 
thought you were too good and too prudent, Reginald; and 
when he saw your friend, he was convinced that he had 
mistaken you.” 

“Upon my word, it looks something like it,” replied 
Captain Lisle; ‘and yet what good it can do him I cannot 
imagine.” 

* Well, let us reconnoitre the ground a little more before 
we come to any conclusion,” answered the major; ‘and in 
the first place, tell me what is the connection between you 
and this young baronet. I never heard of him before.” 

“No connection whatever that I know of,” answered 
Reginald Lisle, “except my having fought his cousin, Sir 
Charles Chevenix, and having been put into the entail of 
the.estate for that very cause, I believe, by his grandfather, 
Sir Walter Broughton. At least so my worthy yncle, 
Mullins, always said.” 

‘Upon my life,” eried the major, ‘‘ that's an exceedingly 
philosophical plan! I wish it would get into vogue. T have 
more than once been tempted to shoot my own cousins, but 
I suppose that would ne: do as Wel. No man would put 
me into an entail for doing that.” 

I am afraid not,” answered Lisle; “ nor would it be an 
great satisfaction if he did. Here in this instance there is 
just as inuch chatice of my ever succeeding to the property 
as of your doiig ao.” 

“Why so? why so?” said his friend; ‘the lad might die 
without childrien.” 

** Heaven forbid!" eried Lisle. ‘He seems as amiable and 
fine a fellow as ever lived, if they do not break his «pirit b 
a bad education. But, even if he were to dic, there's still 
Donovan himself to come in.” 

“Qh, ho!” cried the Kavenous Crow. “So he is the 
next heir—is he?—and the guardian too? What! the lamb 
left under the kind protection of the wolf! Come, come, 
Lisle; you give me a new insight into the matter. Master 

van may have his own views as to selecting the ac- 
aaintances of his ward. It might be no bad thing for him 
if I were to seduce the young man to go and join my friends 
tne Cherokees, or undertake any other saad heated expe~ 
dition, which may suit very well with 


A soldier who lives cn his pay, 
And spends halte-erews aut of slixpense oda; 
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but would never suit s wealthy young baronet—unless his 
guardian were heir to his property.” 

_ “T wish you would not put such things in my head, 
Brandrum,” said Lisle. ‘Do you know any harm of this 
man Donovan? If not, why should you think so?” 

* Because he is not Reginald Lisle,” replied the major; 
“nor, for that matter, Jack Krandrum cither. I declare I 
wouldn't hurt a bair of the head of a boy like that for all 
the estates in England—bating fair and open warfarc, where 
a man may be ealled upon to scalp his enemy as a matter of 
course, But I'll tell you what, Reginald: we must look 
after this matter, my dear boy. It will become you, being 
the heir-presumptive, as men call it, to see that the succes- 
sion to the crown is not — If 1 know you right, 
you'll be quite as willing to look after this lad for a year or 
two as M he were your own brother. Now, let you ard I 
wet about it, and the devil a Donovan of them all will be a 
match for us.” 

I cannot endure suspicion, Brandrum,” answered the 
young*officer: “we have really no cause for it on the pre- 
vent occasion. I almost feel ashamed of the thoughts that 
have come into my head; but yet it is very atrange, Bran- 
drum, that one so aflectedly careful of the morals and cha- 
racter of his ward should be so carcless in regard to his life. 
The fiwet thing I saw this morning, when I was sketching 
upon the common, was this young man riding a brute whic 
the best horseman in Europe might have found trouble to 
ait. It was rearing, and plunging, and Hogging. its back, 
so that, although I am no very timid horseman, as you 

vi" 

** You'd ride the devil red-hot!" interrupted Brandrum., 

I would not have mounted that beast for anything less 
than to save another man's life, or to obey orders, continued 


* Pooh! pooh!" answered the Ravenous Crow. Never 
talk to me of not being fond of suspicion! Where the devil 
should a man feel suspicion except in this world? It is the 
only place where it is likely to be useful. After the two 
ects of people are separated at the day of judgment, we 
shal) all understand cach other, and there will be no use of 
suspicion any more; but as long as we are all here, mingled 
together higyled ~Piggledy, cach man conecaling what he 
is, follow the Indian plan, and suspect every body.” 

Reginald Lisle gazed at him for a moment, and then burst 
into a fit of laughter. “That is good!” he exclained at 
length; ‘‘that is excellent, my fricnd the Cruw!—you, who 
suspect nobody, except when you have got s blanket on and. 
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a belt af wanpom! Was it not only the other day, when I 
was in London, that you accepted two bills of exch 

for a man whom I believe to be a great rascal, and T told 
you ——” 

” «There, there! don't talk of that!" exclaimed Major 
Brandrum: ‘that's a sore subject just now, Regy. You 
know, of course, that the villain didn’t furnish the money 
as he promised. It's that which brings me down here just 
now. I found there was 4 writ out, and I didn’t know 
where to go, so I came down here, knowing that I should 
find fun with you, if I found nothing else.” 

Captain Lisle'’s face beeame very grave. ‘Upon my life, 
Rrandrum,” he replied, ‘‘I have nothing else to give yea. 
Why, this is a matter of four or five hundred pounds, and 
I have not got as much at my command in the world.” 

** There !—don't talk of that," cried Major Brandrum. 
Do you think I would take it if you had, lad? No, no: 
I'll keep out of the Fleet as long as I can; but when the 
time comes, I must go. It doesn't much matter where my 
old bones lie; but Tit give the bailiffs and their bums a run 
before they catch me. There!—don’t let us talk any more 
of it. It will be bad enough to think of on the day I am 
taken, but till then I'll not think of it at all.” 

Nor could his young friend get him to — upon the 
subject any more. With that light and hap jumour 
which, like a cork, floats over the waves of circumstance 
that overwhelm heavier and more solid things, he seemed 
rather raised than depressed by the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, and gaily and cheerfully chatted of everything ‘elee, 
although Reginald Lisle remained grave and thoughtful, 
and ended the evening by saying, ‘‘Y must talk to my uncle 
about this, Brandrum ;” evidently showing that the position 
in which his friend had placed himeelf had remained in his 
thoughts throughout their whole conversation. 

On the following day, at the usual hour of dinner in 
those times, Reginald Lisle and Major Brandrum presented 
themselves in the large drawing-room st the Hall, and were 
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his ward, saying, ‘‘ Well, Theodore, what do you gay to a 
trip to London? Would you like it?” 

e young baronet did not affect to deny that it would 
be very agrecable to him; and Captain Donovan secmed to 
fall into a fit of thought, at the end of which time he said, 
“‘T cannot go myself for some time; but 1 fecl quite sure I 
could trust your inexperience of London to the guidance of 
Captain Lisle, whose own character and reputation are the 
atrengest of guarantecs.” 

From particular circumstances connected with his own 
situation, Reginald coloured a little at this speech, and per- 
haps the more so because he saw Donovan's cye fixed upon 
hin. It cannot be doubted that the captain perceived the 
deepening tint; but it seemed to make no difference as to 
hia views, for he added immediately, ‘‘ What say you, Lisle? 
Will you undertake the task of showing our young friend 
here the lions of London for a day or two, till I can come 
up and join you?” 

“I shall be most happy," replicd Captain Lisle; “and 
am only sorry that I cannot invite him to my house—not 
having one,” he added, with a laugh, ‘‘to invite him to. I 
lodge at an inn, as you are probably aware.” 

‘No, indeed,” replied Captain Donovan. ‘“] thought 

ae — was in town.” i * — 

‘‘No; | am sorry to say she is not," replied Lisle.“ 
went to live at a short distance from London while 1 was 
— in America, and I am too poor to keep a house my- 
self." 


“Oh, that will make no difference!” said Captain Dono- 
van. I could not have thought of burdening your mother's 
house with an uninvited guest, even had she been in town; 
but Theodore oan easily take up his abode at a hotel, 
with hia servant, if you will be with him as much as pos- 
sible.” 

‘With pleasure! with pleasure!” replied Reginald Lisle, 
——— When do you propose that he should 
come?" 

‘Oh, whenever you go yourself,” replied Donovan. 
“ When a thing is once decided, the sooner it is done the 
— — if you — 

“T am very willing,” answered Reginald. “ Will 

Brandrum?" a ae 


come, 

“Part of the way," replied the Ravenous Crow, nodding 
his head signi | “7 have business which will detain 
me some from London for a short time; but I'll go 
——— Bite “el | , 






* 
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he thought that the society of the eccentric major was abso- 
lately necessary to the ——— of his ward in London or 
not, I cannot divine; but he asked in a very insinuating 
tone, “Is this a business that cannot be put off, my dear 
major?” 

‘I wish it could,” said Major Brandrum, with a sly smile; 
“‘hut it is an important and troublesome affair, and not the 
less troublesome because it is important, nor the Jess impor- 
tant because it is troublesome.” 

‘Well, it cannot be ee. answered Captain Dono- 
van; “and the only thing that now remains is to settle our 

vans.” 

: A discussion then ensued, with which it may be unneces- 
sarv to trouble my readers, as it principally referred to 
modcs of conveyance long disused, even before the flaming 
engine and the clattering rail whirled travellers through 
Europe at the rate of forty miles an hour. At one time it 
was proposed that the young baronct should go in the coach- 
and-four; at another, that he and his companions should 
take the stage-coach at Ludlow; but ultimately it was de- 
termined that, as both Major Brandrum and Reginald Liale 
had come thither on horseback, the whole party should re- 
turn towards town in the same manner, and if they found 
the journey tedious, should have recourse to post-chaises 
efter they had proceeded a certain way on the road. An 
early hour was appointed for starting the next morning, and 
the y separated in great good humour with each other. 
As they were going down the steps, however, Captain Do- 
novan followed the two guests, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mayor Bran- 
drum, allow me to speak with you for a moment;” and 
while the major paused at this summona, Reginald walked 
slowly on into the park. 

“ Thank you, my dear captain! thank you! I never bor- 
row money. It is always unpleasant to borrow, and often 
ineanvenient to pay; and not the less inconvenient because 
it is unpleasant, nor the less unpleasant because it is incon- 
venient.” 

Such were the words which, spoken in Major Brandrum's 
voiec, reached the ears of Reginald as he walked on. A 
moment or two after, he was joined by hie friend, the Ka- 
venous Crow, who said, ing, ‘ ang the fellow! he 
wanted to lend me money. He is a quick gueseer, that 
fellow! He seems to have found out in a minute what my 
‘portant was.” 

‘Why did not you take it?” demanded Reginald. “I 
dare say he could very well afford to lend it to you.” 

“ Because, my dear Lisle,” replied Brandrum, laying his 
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and you will remember that you are to be usefal te him im 
= thet he may require; but, st the same time, you 
ba in sprang en time — — here or when I 
joi you there, of everything t as taken place, even to 
the edt minute parienlens ter, m case he gets into any of 
the little scrapes or errors of youth, it will, of course, be 
my task to get him out of them again as easily as possible.” 

1 see, sir,” answered Zachary Hargrave, with a low 


“That he will get into some of these adventures I do not 
pretend to doubt,” conthmed Captain Donovan. ‘It is 
natural to youth, and he must, in some degree, buy his cx- 
perience, tke other young men. You will easily under- 
stand, therefore, that anything you may tell me of him will 
not make me angry, #0 vou need have no apprehension on 
the mubject of any little excapadcs of his; only you must be 
perfectly frank and straightforward with me. If you are 
not, I shall discharge you; if you are. you may reckon upon 
my favour and protection through life. Now go away and 
prepare; there's a five-pound note for you.” 

The man expressed his gratitude, bowed low. and with- 
drew—murmuring, when he reached the back of the door, 
“ What does he mean by escapades?" and then, after think- 
ing deeply upon the subject, and traversing the whole ot 
the long roa re that led to the ecrvants’ hall, he muttered 
again, ‘Yes, he must mean that.” 


CUAPTER VL 


Tiere are few countics in England whish contain more 
beautiful spota than the county of Warwick; few that are 
more thoroughly Englisch in scenery: few that possess se 
much of those landecape features which, without offering to 
the eve anything ——— grand or striking, satisfy with- 
out tiring the mind. It was in the county of Warwick, 
then, that, about six o'clock in the evening of a spring day, 
three gentlemen on horschack might have been scen riding 
along, with two servants behind them, one of whom led s 
strong, heavy horse, quite sufficiently leaded with portman- 
teaus and saddie-bage. 

The cra of travclling on horechack was rapidly passing 
away. People had become fond of post-chaiscs ; and, to say 

south, 1 know few pleasanter modes of travelling when one 
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has but a @ingle trank, and no companion. There is a free- 
and-easy, rattling independence about * the old yellow,” as 
I belicve it is technically called, which has something very 
delightful in it. The stage-coach has its fixed destination; 
on the rail you are bound in fetters of iron; if you travel in 
your own neat post-chariot, you have a world of cares upon 
your head—almost as many as if you had a wife and a small 
family of young children with you; but in the comfortable, 
old, careless post-chaise, you may cast away every heavy 
thought of where you are going, what you are doing, what 
the roads are like whieh you pass over, what the horses are 
that draw you. You cannot hurt or offend it. It will go 
thronch everything, and over everything, and anywhere 
you please; and if sometimes it lies quietly down upon its 
side, you have nothing to do but to get out and help the 
—— to put it right again, and on you go, as friendly as 
»efore. 

But this is a digression, and vet it is pardonable. It is 
like taking leave of an old friend for the last time. ‘The old 
post-chaise will soon be defunct, and we shall never sec it 
more. 

To return. The era of travelling on horschack was rapidly 
passing away, like all other mundane things; but yet it was 
not actually gone, and a man who came with his saddle-bags 
behind him, if he had the aspect and manners of a pentle- 
man, would still be received at the mn-door with almost as 
much deference as if he came in a carriage-and-four. 

The inn-door, however, secmed somewhat far distant to 
our travellers: for at the little village of Byton they had 
inquired how far it was to Dunchurch, and had been told, 
as ts very usual in Warwickshire, that the distance was five 
miles, when in reality it was nearly seven. The evening, 
however, was beautiful; and as they skirted Dunsmoor, the 
scencry had all that picturesque beauty which is derived Jess 
from the forms than the colouring. ‘The face of the country 
is now terribly changed; for, although much has been done 
for man's convenience, every act that tends to smooth the 
ways of life takes away from some of its enjoyments, even 
while it adds to its case. Although Braunston Hill, with 
its steep descent, no longer makes the traveller fancy his 
neck in jeopardy, and though half the valley has been filled 
up to form a causeway for the high-road, the beautiful view 
which used to extend from the brow of the stcep, aa the 
country lay beneath the eye in long lines of purple and 
gold, at dawning or at sunset, is now lost to the wayfarer, 
and he jogs on unconscious of half the beauty that is near, 
At the time I speak of, however, the rcad from Biri: cham 


ful cry ran towards the new-comer, as if feelingecertain at 
onee that he brought deliverance. 

“ Be #0 as to pick it up and give it to me, ma’am,” 
exclaimed the deep voice of the man who had stopped them; 
and then, instantly turning the mouth of his pistol towards 
Reginald Lisle, be exclaimed, “ Hold back, my man, or I'll 
: you, as sure as you live!" 

The reply of the young officer was a —— and the 
man’s hat flew off his head and rolled along the road. 

A devilish neat shot!’ cried the latter, anatching from 
the lady's hand the purse which she had picked up. ‘Kee 
off! keep off!" and as he saw the young gentleman still 
spurring on, be fired, not at him, but at the horse, and the 
poor beast, struck in the chest, instantly went down, crush- 
ing his rider's leg and thigh beneath him. A dying effort 
which the animal made to rise freed the young officer from 
hia weight; and, regardless of the pain he suffered, Lisle 
started on his fect, snatched his second pistol from the hol- 
ster, and ran forward. But at the same moment, with e 

yraceful bow and a wave of the hand, the highwayman 
wheeled hie horse again, saying, ‘Good morninz, ladica, 
with many thanks,” and cantered lightly across the heath. 

“Oh, sir! T hope you are not hurt,” cried the lady who 
was nearest to Reginald. ‘+ He has killed your poor horse, 
J am afraid.” 

“He has, indeed,” said Reginald, gazing on the animal 
as it lav, with its feet beating the air faintly and convul- 
sively; “he has, indeed!” and he pressed his lips together 
with a look of much grief. Then turning round abruptly, 
he continned:—" [ hope the scoundrel has not frizhtened 
you much. That lady--your mother, I suppose—seems 
very greatly agitated ;" and so it was, indeed, for she was 
now supporting herseli by a tree, with one hand clasped 
over ber eves, 

“He is gone! dearest mother, he is gone!” cricd the 
younger lady, running up to ber, and laying her hand upon 

er arm, 

But he may come back again, Mary,” erted the other. 
“How can we tell that he may not return?” 

“Ob. nel” aad Noginald Lisle, approaching; “there is 
no fear of that. And if he did, he would only return ta be 
taken; for | have two friends, not balf-a-mile behind, with 
a couple of servants. 1 wish they were bere: he should 
not escape ao easily. But be has killed my poor horse, so 
that I can neither follow him nor ride on my way.” 

“Tam extremely grieved to hear you have met such loss 
in our service, sir,” replied the elder lady, ‘and thank you 


a thousand times. If 7” are in haate, however, and vexed 
at being delayed, as I judge by your face, we can easily 
send you forward. There are plenty of very good horses in 
the stable, and I need not say they are quite at your dis- 


Many thanks, madam!" replied Captain Lisle. ‘1 
cannot help grieving for my poor beast, for he has carried 
me through more than one bloody day without ever getting 
awound. To say the truth, however, I fear I must — 
your offer, for he has so crushed my knee in falling that I 
do not think I could bear the saddle.” 

Regret and sympathy were expressed by both the ladies 
when they heard this announcement; and while Reginald 
limped forward, and took up the hat which his ball had 
knocked off the highwayman’s head, in the hope that it 
might lead to his conviction, a hurried consultation scemed 
to go on between his two fair companions, the daughter 
sere: he urge something upon the mother, in regard to. 
which the clder lady hesitated. : 

‘But, my dear Mary, we are alone in the house,” she 


said, and we do not know this gentleman at all. I am 


afraid your father will think it strange.” 


Not he, indecd, mamma," replied the other. “ would” 


he not do so directly, himself’? Well, then, ask Ductor: 
Haviland to come up, if you hesitate only because we are 
alone. Ife is evidently a gentleman, and it would be cruck- 
to let him go on when he is suffering 0 much. I am sure. 
papa would not like it at all.” 4 


This last argument seemed successful; for, when Reginald, 
turned back slowly with the hat in his hand, the elder ladys 


in courteous terms begwed that he would accompany theny 
to the house, and send for the surgeon from Dunchureh, 
Reginald Lisle now hesitated, although he felt that he wat 
hardly fit to — his journey; and, to tell the truth, per⸗ 
haps he mig 


7 


— 


t have persisted in trying to go on, had not | 


the younger lady said, with her deep blue eyes fixed © 


earnestly upon him, and a very persuasive smile upon her 
lips, “‘ Ludeed, sir, you must not think of proceeding with- 
out some advice; and, as my mother will be frightened 
all the way home, you cannot, in courtesy, refuse to escort 


If Lisle could have resisted the words, he certainly could 
not resist the manner in which they were uttered, and the 
only difficnity that remained was, how to inform his two 
friends of what had occurred and whither he had gone. 
That, however, was removed the moment after, while he 
was consulting with hia fair companiow as to what we t 
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be done; for, spurring slowly along upon a jadé@ horse, 
came Master Zac’ Hangers. bringing intelligence that 
Sir Théodore's chestnut had come down in descending the 
hill, and broken both its knees. ‘The major therefore 
thinks, captain,” continued the servant, ‘that it will be 
better to go back to the ‘ Black Dog,’ at Stratton. If you 
will return, we can get a chaise there or at Ryton, and go 
on to-morrow.” 

‘Look there!" said Lisle in return, pointing to his dead 
horse. ‘Tell them I have had a little affair with a high- 
wayman here, and he has shot my i ga ied If they will 
go back to Stratton, however, I will join them to-night or 
to-merrow morning ——” 

‘If he is able,” added the younger ma § who saw that 
Reginald's face was very pale. ‘The horse fell upon 
him and hurt him, and we must send to Dunshurch for a 

‘* Very well, miss; I will say so,” replied Hargrave; 
and, turning his bridle, he rode back, while Reginald, put- 
ting the pistol in his breast, accompanied the ladics at a 
very slow and limping pace along the same sandy road. 
The younger, with the light and happy courage of youth, 
seemed to have forgotten all fear, and even talked gaily of 
their adventure; but her mother, holding fast by her arm, 
seemcd by no mcans so easily reassured, spoke but little, 
and continued to gaze from time to time over the heath, as 
if she expected every moment to see the figure of the high- 
wayman come cantcring back again. 

‘Thank God,” she at length exclaimed, ‘“‘ we are at the 
park-gates! It is really terrible, such a state of society, 

one cannot walk half-a-mile from one’s own house 
without being exposed to rubbery!" 

“Well, dearest mother,” said the young lady, “as far as 
we are concerned, it might have been worse; for I am sure 
you will admit that nobody could be more civil than he was, 
although he did take your purse; and imdeed I believe 
there was very little int.” 

“There were seven guineas,” replied the lady; “but 
that I should care nothing about. It is the terror in which 
he put me that I mind. You know, my dear Mary, I shall 
not recover it for many weeks. Civil! "Iam sure I thought 
he was as brutal as he could be, frightful creature!" 

‘No, no! he was very handsome," said the young lady, 
laughing: “he made a thousand apologies for the trouble 
he gave in oblig y to hand out your purse If one 
always met with such polite people, it would rather be a 
pleasure tv be robbed than otherwise.” 
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She sfoke gaily and playfully, evidently with the inten- 
tion of effacing from her mother's mind the impression left 
by terror; but the attempt was not successfid; and, although 
Reginald, understanding her object, endeavoured as far as 
he could to treat the matter lightly also, the elder lady 
remained in a state of nervous agitation all the way, de- 
claring that she had never heard any of the civil speeches 
of the highwayman; that she thought him the most fright- 
ful man she had ever seen; and that she was quite sure he 
would have murdered them both, if their gallant companion 
had not come up to their rescue. 

Although Reginald did his best to be cheerful, it cannot 
be denied that he suffered great pain at every step he took; 
and at length, after having passed — the gates, and 
walked some way through a very beautiful and apparently 
extensive park, he stopped, just as they got a view of an 
old Elizabethan mansion at the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile—saying, in a tone from which he could not banish 
the expression of suffering, ‘‘ I am afraid I cannot go any 
farther. You can meet with no danger between this and 
the house, and I must, at all events, rest a little here, as I 
find it impossible to procced.” 

Taken up with her own terrors, the elder lady had not 
perceived the pain which he endured, nor his efforts to 
master it; but neither one nor the other had escaped the 
eye of the daughter.- ‘I saw how he was suffering,” she 
smd, in a tone of deep feeling; ‘‘but here is a nice mossy 
bank: if you will sit here for a few minutes, we will send 
up a carriage for you before it is quite dark.” 

No other plan could be proposed, and, with a faint smile 
at his own weakness, Reginald seated himsclf while the two 
ladics went on. It was nearly half-an-hour, and quite dark, 
before the sound of carriage wheels met his ears; for servants 
are not always as charitably active as their masters, and the 
young lady's injunctions to make haste were not attended 
to with all the precision that she could have desired. At 
length, however, the carriage appeared, a servant walking 
by the side, seeking for the spot where Reginald had been 
left; and in five minutes from that time he was stretched 
upon a sofa in a large and handsome drawing-room the two 
ladies by his side, making eager inquiries as to how he felt 
after his removal. 

Everything looked cheerful around him: the room was 
well lighted; there was a cheerful fire blazing in the wide 
open grate; the furniture was.rich and costly, aud as heau - 
tiful a face as ever was seen was hanging over him, with 
that sweet look of interest which is the greatest of all con- 


solers. Reginald Lisle — the compenSation was 
fully equal to the are and almost hoped that the surgeoa’s 
— ight pin bim to that sofa fur many a day to come. 

arrival of the man of healing was not long delayed; 
the servant sent for him rode fast to Dunchurch, ax 
himself rode faster; for a patient at the great house was 
mot an cvery-day occurrence, and was well worthy of a 
gallop. His first injunctions, however, were by no means 
agreeable to Reginald Lisle; for they implied that he was 
to be immediately removed to bed, and there, as he was 
well aware, according to the ways of society. the beautiful 
face would be scen no more. However, be had no choice 
bat to submit; and for balf-an-hour or more he was kept 
under the torture of examination, fomentation, and all the 
other ations with which skilful surgeons make the process 
of cure as miserable as possible. The man of art had hardly 
taken his leave, promising an carly visit on the following 
day, when a heavy military tread was heard along the 
corridor, and the next moment the tall, gaunt figrre and 
hawk-like face of his friend the Ravenous Crow, appeared 
at Reginald’s bedside. ‘* Well, my lad, he exclaimed, “ so 
you have got into a very curious and uncomfortable mesa; 
not the less curious because it is uncomfortable, nor the 
Jess uncomfortable because it is curious.” 

“ Cortainly not, Brandrum,” replied Regimald Lisle; and 
after having given him a more circumstantial account of all 
that had taken place, he explained to him how impossible 
it was tor him to move, perhaps for more than one day to 
come—a conviction which liad forced itself upon him, in 
despite of an eager and enthusiastic temperament and a 
spirit not easily cowed. 

* Well, then, we will wait for a day or two,” said the 
rood major. © The youny, spoiled ehild of fortune will not 
* at all the worse for a short drilling of a poor inn, and 
for my own part, as London may be a little too hot to bold 
me just now, J shall do quite well in the country. 1 shall 
wot go in to pay my compliments to the gay party below; 
for L caine off in dusty garments as soon as 1 had housed 
Sir Theodure.” 

Thus saying, be took his leave, and left Reginald to scek 
auch repowe as aching bones would grant, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Let the reader transport himself to the “Black Dog.” 
What an extraordinary verb that verb “to transport” is! 
It is a verb passive in most of its senses, and yet it implies 
the excess of human joy and the extreme of human suffer- 
ing. ‘I am transported"—it may be a great lie or a sim- 

le truth—:means that a man is carried out of himsclf; that 

is spirit is borne away from its natural, placid home of 
even, every-day life to a state of joy indescribable. ‘* He 
was transported” means that the man himself was carried 
from his native land, his kinsmen, his fricnds, the domestic 
hearth, the ties of dear affection, the long-accustomed ob- 
jects of attachment, the scenes and things which had grown 
into his soul and mingled with his spirit, to a new world of 
pain and punishment, and worse than death—to degrada- 
tion here, to long days of anguish, and labour, and priva- 
tion, to the chain-gang and the oppressor’s rod, to the 
contagion of example, to the corrupting influence of an 
atmosphere of vice, to crimes unheard of, and to moral 
death, where every feeling and principle of action, and 
thought, and habit, and sight, and sound, is all putrefac- 
tion, and horror, and decay. It is a strange thing, the 
English language, and stranger still to find that, in almost 
every tongue under the sun, the terms which imply the 
highest imply also the lowest; the words which signify 
pertect happiness signify also extreme misery. 

Let the reader transport himself to the ‘‘ Black Dog,” and 
remember that an inn—a small country inn—in the years 
1779-6-7, was a very different place from an inn in 1845-6-7. 
In gencral, in these small country inns, at the period of 
which I speak, there was one public room appropriated to 
the reception of company. At Harrogate, at Bath, at the 
Hot Well at Clifton, and at one or two other watering- 
places, each suite of bed-rooms might have a sitting-room 
attached, for there persone came for a specific purpose, 
which implied a probable residence for some time; but in 
the country inn—the amall country inn—a traveller might 
stop for a night; a family might stop for a night; a bagman 
might stop for two or three nights; and in the former or 
the latter case—as men in those days had rot such a shud- 
dering horror of the proximity of strangers a» they have at 
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present—the one public room was sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of the If there were two gentlemen, with 
straight-cut coats and pigtails, talking of the price of 
leather, or the worth of calico, or the call for broadcloth, 
at one corner, there might be two gentlemen in buckskin, 
talking of policy, or horse-racing, or agriculture, at the 
other, without interrupting each other in the least. Some- 
times, indeed, an observation at one table or in one group, 
made in an over-loud tone, would produce a cross-fire from 
the other: and such events were known as bottles, or 
decanters, or pewter pots, flying across the intervening 
space, as hostile messages to an opposite party; and swords 
would be drawn, and ecuffles ensue, till the landlord and 
the constable interfered, and the landlord's wife, with shrill 
voice and excited countenance, scolded all round, with 
lungs peculiar to the fair part of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Company. 

But these thi were of rare occurrence, and a man 
might say, “ I will take mine ease at mine inn,” with less 
chance of disappointment than in almost any other human 
aspiration. There was a certain sort of code of politeness, 
too, which regulated in a great degree the intercourse of 
these places of public resort. It was supposed that a civil 
speech would produce a civil reply; that there was a cer- 
tain sort of freemasonry about the place, which made all 
men to a certain extent brothers while they remained 
therein, without implying the slightest intimacy, or even 
acquaintance, from the moment that the foot passed to the 
outer side of the threshold, unless both parties, by mutual 
signa and indications, gave notice that they wished for closer 
and more permanent communication. 

This premised, it will hardly be neceesary to say, that 
the small inn called the “ Black Dog,” at Stratton-upon- 
Dunsmoor—I believe the sign has descended to the present 
day—contained but one room which deserved the name of 
akitting-room, and that was open to all comers. If a 
family arrived and staid for the night, and wished to be 
very exclusive, they were under the necessity of converting 
a bed-room into a dining-room or drawing-room; but that 
was a case which very rarely occurred. 

In that one sitting-room—it was upon the ground-floor, 
the windows looking out upon the high-road, not over- 
large, and somewhat low in the roof—sat Sir Theodore 
Breughton and Major Brandrum, partaking of a very com- 
fortable supper which greatly refreshed the young baronet, 
who, thoug of violent but not long-continued exer- 
tion, had been somewhat tired, as had also been his hares 
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riditg the whole day long. The major had visited the 
ed before they had sat down to supper, and had, with nice 
discrimination, tasted the more ordinary wines, which, as 
was then not unfrequent, the landlord drew from the barrel 
for the benefit of his customers. 

Now, to ask for claret in such an inn as that, in our own 
degenerate times, would be something worse than vain. 
You might insult the landlord, and get vinegar and water 
for your pains, but no claret; but the case was very diffe- 
rent in those days; and the pure juice of the Bordeaux 
grape was as frequently to be found in a small roadside inn 
of England as on the banks of the Garonne or the Dordogne. 
The Madeira did not please the major; the port was some- 
what worse; but at the claret he raised his eyebrows with 
the air of a connoisseur, and ordered a magnum, informing 
Sir Theodore, in a whisper, that it was the most delicate 
and highly-flavoured wine he had ever drunk; not the less 
delicate because it was high-flavoured, nor the less high- 
flavoured because it was delicate. 

The young baronet was much of the same opinion, 
although his own cellar—thanks to Captain Donovan's 
taste and discrimination—contained some of the choicest 
vintages of (;uyenne; and there they sat with the remains 
of the supper before them, slowly sipping their wine, the 
bouquet of which perfumed the whole room. Sir Theodore, 
who, during the greatcr part of his life—as is too often the 
case with happy youth under the rule of severe age—had 
lived in a state of awe, and bad becn suffered to indulge 
but little — perhaps would be better for all men) in 
that ‘consoling juice of the grape, which was undoubtedly 
given for the comfort and support of declining years, grew 
cheerful and familiar under the influence of the claret. He 
conversed with his military friend, not without considerable 
powers of mind and stores of knowledge, but evident 
rather anxious to gain from him some acquaintance wi 
the wide world, in which, and in its wildest and most re- 
mote scenes, his companion had been so busy an actor, than 
to display his own information, limited to the stores of 
classic lore. Major Brandrum was inexhaustible; and, 
Were this an — work, I might relate three or ſuur 
very curious tales and anecdotes which he told during the 
evening, before the little party of two, which at first 
tenanted the chamber, was increased by the presence of a 
third. As it is my object, however, to tell onc tale, and 
not many, I must leave the account of his adventures in 
North America, South America, the Falkland Islands, the 
Low Countries. Rengal. Snain. and Germanv. for anather 


——— and merely say that, as he was closing one of 
Tatives, the door of the room opened, and gave ad- 
mission to a very well-dressed and good-looking man, of 
from thirty to five-and-thirty years of age. He was habited 
with great taste and neatneas, and seemed to have a respect 
for the company he was about to join; for his dress, in 
which men were more particular at that time than at pre- 
sent, was perfectly well fitted for an evening party in 
London—pcrhaps more so than for a country jun. He 
wore a clarct-coloured coat with cut stcel buttons, silk 
breeches, and white silk stockings; and, although the 
buckles in his shocs were small, they were of the v 
latest device, and exceedingly brilliant. The ruffles at his 
wrists were of the finest and. most beautiful lace, and his 
hand, which was small and delicate, was ornamented with 
several very handsome rings. His countetfance was frank 
and pleasing, though the under jaw was perhaps too large 
and massy; and his figure, though indicating great strength, 
was light and graceful. His whole bearing and appcarance, 
in short, was that of a very distinguished personage; and 
there was that slightest ible touch of superciliousness 
in the curl of his lip which is often to be found in the 
lowest mental rank of the worldly preat. 

With a slow ang delibcrate step the new-comer took his 
way to the fireplace, glancing hia eye for a moment at the 
two preoccupantes of the room, and then leaning his elbows 
on the mantel-piece, and falling into a fit of meditation. 
The moment aftcr, he rang the bell; for bells were com- 
mon, even in England, at that time, though I can remember 
the day when they were unknown in many parts of Ger- 
many, except in church steeples; and when the landlord 
appeared, he asked if his supper were ready. 

“In a minute, coloncl—in a minute," replied the host; 
“it isn't quite your hour yet.” 

** Past, by five minutes,” said the stranger, taking out a 
very handsome watch, with the numerous appendages which 
it waa at that time customary to attach to the curious little 
contrivance by which man marka the passing of the hours 
he misuses. ‘‘ Past, by five minutes,” he repeated, after 
he had examined the dial. ‘‘ You know I like to be punc- 
tual, Harrison.” 

“TI know you do, colonel," replied the other. “Our 
clock must be behind.” 

“ A bad habit for the clock,” replied the stranger, drily. 
“Correct it, Master Harrison, or some day it will 
brought to a stand.” 

‘Jt will only share the fate, then, of many 3 good neigh- 
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bour ef mine,” replied the landlord, laughing “Have you 
heard, colonel, that Lady Chevenix and the young lady 
have been stopped, just under their own park paling, and 
robbed of their watch, and money, and all sorte of things?” 

‘© Good heaven!” exclaimed the stranger, “this is too 
bad! Upon my life, if the gentlemen in Londen do not 
look after these things, it will be unsafe to travel without an 
escort. When did this happen?” 

“Qh! three or four hours ago,” answered the landlord. 
‘Those gentlemen brought the news, for a friend of theirs 
eame up just as the highwayman was taking the ladies’ 
purses, and got his horse shot for his pains, and himself 
very much hurt.” 

_ “ Hurt!” exclaimed the colonel again. ‘ Did the villain 
shoot him?” 

‘‘ Not exactly,” replied Major Brandram, chiming in, this 
eonversation having gone on in a loud tone; * but he shot 
his horse, and the horse fell, as horses will do when they, 
are shot, and in falling rolled upon our young friend, whic. 
was both painful and detrimental; and not the less detri- 
mental because it was painful, nor the less painful because 
it was detrimental.” | 

A very just distinction,” said the stranger, sententiously 3 
“for it sometimes occurs that things which are painful to 
as are rather beneficial than detrimental.” 

“* True, O king!” replicd Major Brandrum. ‘“ In this 
case, however, it was the reverse, and our young friend is 
suffering severely.” 

‘““T regret it deeply,” said the yer, approaching the 
table, and ee his snuff-box to Major Brandrum, who 
a@nmediatcly took a pinch, and began to discuss the various 
kinds and qualities of snuffe. Thence he deviated to tobacco; 
deecribed the cultivation of the weed in almost every country 
under the sun, and the differences between the leaf pro- 
duced in different climates; and displayed an extent of in- 
formation, not only upon that topic, but upon a hundred 
collateral subjects, which equally surprised Sir Theodore 
Broughton and the stranger. 

‘You seem to have been a very great traveller, sir,” ob- 
served the last comer. 

‘*T have had the honour of serving wherever the British 
mms have been carried during the last five-and-twenty 
years,” replied Major Brandrum, “ and in some other coun- 
tries besides. I have been in Canada, North America, 
South America, the West Indies, the East Indices, the Falk- 
land Islands, Germany, Hungary, and Transylvania, Spain, 
Pertugal, and Italy, France, the Low Countries; to say 
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nothing of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, with s 
short stay in Eaypt and Nubia, and flying visits to Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Mada, = , 

“‘ May I ask, my dear sir,” said the stranger, with the 
slightest possible smile, “if I have the honour of speaking 
to Captain Cook, Lord Anson, or Captain Dampier?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Major Brandrum, laughing, and not 
at all offended by the jest. ‘I am called the Ravenous 
Crow, much at your service. May I ask your name in re- 
turn?" é 

‘* My name is Colonel Lutwich,” replied the stranger; 
and thus commenced a conversation which lasted for some 
hours, and in which jest and merriment soon predominated 
over the stiffer and more formal courtesies of carly acquain- 
tance. The colonel's supper was placed upon a table near 
that of the two other gentlemen, and during his meal he 
continued amusing himself with a strain of fine raillery, 
directed against our worthy friend, Major Brandrum, but 
in which he did not altogether get the better, for the major 
had all his wits about him, and was occasionally rather fond 
of that moderate approximation to the very vulgar kind of 
fun termed a hoax, which has been termed mystification. 
To say the truth, too, from particular circumstances, he was 
less scrupulous perhaps with the colonel than he might have 
been with other men, and he was soon in full tilt amongst 
his friends the Cherokees, relating exploits both of himselt 
and others, which, though in the main perfectly true, 
sounded incredible from the manner in which he told them. 

* Very formidable weapons, I have no doubt, those toma- 
hawks," eaid the colonel; ‘but I should think a pass or 
two with a good smal] sword would soon settle the affair 
with the most dexterous Mohawk of them all.” 

‘Not at all, colonel,” replied Major Brandrum. “J 
would undertake now, old as I am, to disarm you in five 
minutes, though I have no doubt you are a perfect master 
of fence. What will you bet and stake down? Will you 
saya guineas? There is one now, the best miniature picture 

King George that I am acquainted with.” 

A wager we cannot decide upon the spot,” said Colonel 
Lutwich, who had by this time finished a considerable por 
tion of claret likewise, ‘ otherwise I should be very happy. 
We shall have to send to North America, or to some mu- 
geum of curiosities, for the tomahawk.” 

“ Ab! a good workman never fails for want of tools.” said 
the major; ‘we'll eoon find what will do as well. There 
must he a hatchet in the house. Come stake down, colonel ;” 
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‘‘ Mr. Marrison,” he said, as soon as the landlord ap- 
peared, ‘‘ will you have the kindness to bring me a pair of 
sli pete and a hatchet?” 

i r. Harrison stared. “I am going to perform for the 
amusement of the company,” Saar Major Brandrum, 
in explanation, ‘in what may be called my notire character 
of the Ravenous Crow. It will all be in good humour, and 
therefore if you have any women in the Rous who would 
like to see the true Cherokee mode of defence against a 
European soldier, they may come and share in the enter- 
tainment. Now, colonel, stake down.” 

Ah! with all my heart,” answered the other, drawing an 
exceedingly delicate purse from his pocket, of blue silk 
embroidered with gold, from which he produced a guinea, 
and laid it on the table, colouring a good deal as he did so 
under Major Brandrum’s cye. 

In the mean time the landlord had quitted the room to 
obey the orders he had received. Strange things were en- 
acted in those days in the inns and taverns of England, and 
Mr. Harrison went upon the excellent rule of supplying 
everything that his house could produce to those who de- 
manded it, and could pay for it, and asking no questions as 
to the employment thereof. He — returned in a 
minute or two with a pair of — into Which the major’s 
fect, being unbooted, were speedily introduced, and a hatchet, 
which that gallant officer first poised in his hand, declarin 
that the haudle was rather heavy, and then whirled roun 
his head in a manner that startled, frightened, and delighted 
a small bevy of women, who, on Mr. Harrison’s notification, 
had crowded to the door. 

** Come in, ladies, come in,” cried Major Brandrum; “I 
will scalp nobody, I promise you; and althouzh this tool is 
not so manageable as a real tomahawk, it will do I've no 
doubt. You will excuse my taking off my coat and waist- 
coat, fur the air is somewhat sultry ;” and divesting himself 
of Lis upper garments, with the hatchet in his hand he 
stood forti: in the midst, tall, lean, and sinewy, and certainly 
most portentously ugly and somewhat frightiul; tor he had 
contrived, by running his fingera through it, to make the 
long narrow stripe of grizzled black hair upon the top of his 
skull to stand up like the crest of some etrange bird. “Now, 
colonc].” he said, * place yourself where you please, and 
we will begin the monomachia.” 

With easy grace and a light confident smile, his advers 
took his position at the other end of the room, drew his 
sword, and placed himself in the attitude of attack. It was 
evident, from the very “rst. rcowaments, that he was 1 master 
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of his w ; but while the landlady and her miidens ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why surely they are not going to fight really?” 
= Sir Theodore Shige atti ventured to — — 

tone, against dangerous pastime, Major Bran 
coolly placed his watch upon the table, saying, “* Five mi- 
nutes, you know, colonel. Now begin. Mark the watch, 
Sir Theodore.” 

Thue dared, Colonel Lutwich advanced cautiously — 
his advereary, made a feint and then a lunge, but his blade 
was instantly met by the hatchet, and parried successfully. 
A little mortified, and a little puzzled, for he did not appa- 
rently wish to hurt his opponent, the younger gentleman 
lunged again, and then again, but still the hatchet met him; 
till at length, both becoming more eager, their movements 
grew rapid; the hatchct and the sword flashed about in 
every direction; and spinning round upon his heel, like a 
dancer in a ballet, while his weapon whirled round and 
round him, dazzling the eyes that attempted to follow it, the 
Ravenous Crow scemed not alone animated with the — 
of the Cherokee, but actually to have eyes in the back of 
his head, for wherever the iunges, now become fierce and 
rapid, seemed likely to strike him, there the invarigble 
hatchet met them, and turned them aside. 

Khe landlord laughed, the women screamed, and Sir 
Theodore Broughton sat in wonder and terror, till at length, 
with a fiend-like whoop, the Indian sprang upon his adver- 
sary, seized his right hand, and both rolled over upon the 
floor together; but the sword was in Major Brandram's 
rraap, and with another yell that shook the whole house, 

e waved the hatchet over his opponent's head. 

The worthy major, however, cast off his Indian character 
more rapidly than might have been expected perhaps, re- 
laxed his fell gripe of the colonel, and retiring to the other 
uide of the room, laid the sword and the hatchet upon the 
table, and resumed his coat, his waistcoat, and his ordinary 


air. 

The defeated swordsman rose from the ground confounded 
and ashamed. The colour was very high in his cheek, and 
it was evident that a good deal of heat and anger followed 
his defeat; but his adversary, the moment he was dressed 
or redressed, advanced towards him with a frank end - 
humoured air, and presented him his sword, saying, ‘‘ Upon 
my life, colonel, I never met a better fencer. I thought you 
would have pinked me several times, I never yet 
saw a sword that could compete with a Cherokee toma- 
hawk, rightly played. The French are very skilful at their 
weapons, but the best ranier af them all is no match for ⸗ 


tomahawh. It is scarcely fair to take your stake, for I 
knew that the game was unequal, and you did not.” 

“Qh, no! it is yours, it is yours, fairly enough,” cried 
the other gentleman, recovering his — imme- 
diately; ‘‘I had no idea that a hatchet was such a manage- 
able weapon. I think I must take some lessons.” 

‘I will give you some with all my heart,” replied Major 
Brandrum; ‘‘and as you are twice as young and as active 
as I am, you will soon excel me far. I will come and call 
upon you some day with a real tomahawk, and show you 
how to use it.” | 

‘‘ Do you know where to find me?” asked the colonel ina 
civil tone. 

**Qh, yes,” answered the Ravenous Crow; “I can always 
find my friends when I want them,” and at the same time 
he nodded his head significantly. 

Colonel Lutwich seated himself at his table and fell into 
a fit of thought; and in a few minutes after Sir Theodore 
Broughton, who had taken, to say the truth, more exercise, 
wine, and excitement, than were altogether good for him, 
rose and retired to rest. Major Brandrum remained to 
finish what claret was leſt in the magnum, and for a few 
minutes a dead silence prevailed between him and his late 
opponent. “Come, come, colonel,” he said at length; “I 
am sure you are too gallant a man to bear ill-will. Let us 
drink a cheerful toast together.” 

‘With all my heart!” cried the other, extending his hand 
frankly; ‘‘ I was not thinking of our late bout at di major. 
I was only trying to recollect where you and I could have 
met before." 

The Ravenous Crow bent forward his head till his beak 
almost touched his companion's temple, and then whispered 
a word or two in his ear. The colonel started, turned a 
little pale, and gazed at Major Brandrum steadfastly. 

‘Upon honour?” he said in a very peculiar tone. 

‘Upon honour!” replied the major, “ although, perhaps, 
I might be justified in saying no; but come, let us have our 
toast. Here’s success to all ways of life, and the honester 
the better!" 

“With all my heart!” said Colonel Lutwich, draining 
his glase; ‘“ but what brings you so far from London, Major 
Brandrum? I should have thought you were looking out 
for — service.” , — 

“ , my dear fellow,” answ e major, “ see 
Tam — an awkward position. There's a — who 
was half-drowned with me once, half-burned with me onee, 
of the name of Wilkinson—ss great a rogue as ever lived ; 
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ten times as bad as a fellow who takes a purse on the high- 
way. He got me to put my name to a couple of bills for 
him, swearing and vowing that, though he had cheated half 
Europe before, he would never cheat an old friend and fel- 
low-aufferer, but would have the money ready to a moment. 
Llent him a hundred guineas into the bargain, which he 
was to pay at the same time, but he has done neither the 
one nor the other, which is dishonourable and unfriendly; 
and not the less dishonourable because it is unfriendly, nor 
the less unfriendly because it is dishonourable. So there 
are now two writs out against me, information of which in- 
spired me with a desire to travel. They shall be backed by 
all the sheriffs in England and Wales before thev are served 
upon me; and, in the mean time, I may catch Master Wil- 
kinson, and take part payment with a tough ash-stick.” 

‘‘He is a great villain,” answered the colonel; ‘for, to 
my certain knowledge, if the debt is not a very heavy one, 
he can pay it. I know the fellow well: he won two thousand 
pounds of Joe Benson the other day. When do you go?” 

The question was rather abruptly put, and Major Bran- 
drum found it not easy to answer. “ Why, I don't cxactly 
know,” he replied. * My poor friend Lisle is a good deal 
hurt, and when he will be able to go on I don't know. I 
certainly shan't go on without him. When a man’s knee is 
crushed by a horse falling, you know, colonel, there is no 
certainty of how far the mischief may go.” . 

“Why, what Lisle is that?” asked the other; “not the 
Lisle who distinguished himself so much at Bunker's Hill?” 

The major nodded his head, and Colonel Lutwich conti- 
nued in a tone of inuch sympathy, “I ain very sorry for 
that, indeed; but which way do you go, major, when you 
do go?” 

** Oh! straight on,” anawered Major Brandrum, ‘by Da- 
ventry and Stony-Stratford, and either there or at Dunstable 
1 shall leave them, for it might not be quite safe to get 
mych nearer the great Maelstrom—which is a whirlpool 
or vortex in the sea, off the coast of Norway, solenel as 
perhaps you know, and the best image of London I ever 


saw. 

* Well, I shall go on before you,” said Colonel Lutwich, 
thoughtfully; “and perhaps may be coming back again 
about the time you are on the road. If so, we shall have 
further talk about your affairs.” 

‘Take care what you are about, colonel,” replied the 
Ravenous Crow, laughing; ‘‘ remember there are highway- 
men about.” | 
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have goé my horses down here, but I think I shall post. 
Let us have another magnum, major.” » 

A bottle will do,” replied Major Brandrum; and after 
discussing that quantity, they shook hands with a deal of 
warmth, and retired to 


CHAPTER VIIL 


WE are a cold nation; there can be no doubt of the fact. In 
eneral it takes a great deal to warm us, and then the fire 
is not very hot. We even wonder at the fierccr passions of 
more ardent nations, and we have to remember that the 
scene was Italy or Egypt, ere the burning words of Juliet, 
or the rapt se FP ahanionuent of Anthony, cease to excite 
surprise. Except in Shakspere, who could conceive all 
things, and once in Herrick, there is hardly a piece of pas- 
sionate love-poetry in the language. 
Nevertheless, there are exceptions; and sometimes it 
happens that the eager love at firet sight which made Juliet 
exclaim 


Go, ask his name. If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed— 


is found even in English men and women. Pcrhaps, too—- 
as the hardest and the coldest fuel, when once lighted, burns 
with the most durable and warmest fire—the hearts that 
are least casily kindled by passion retain it longest and 
brightest when it ia aroused. It is a curious fact, too—but 
no less a fact—that the warm, eager, impetuous love I have 
described is seldom without return, if it be excited by onc 
with a free heart. It may startle, surprise, alarm even, at 
first; but, like a torrent, it carries all before it when the 
first resistance is vanquished. 

——— Lisle thought all night of the deep blue eyes, 
and their jetty fringes, and the bright face full of soul and 
heart; and he remembered each look as the page of a stu- 
dent's book, which, when rightly translated, was replete 
with poetry. 

The reader unlearned in untutored nature—the reader 
who has been bound in the conventional habits of a rigid 
society—will ask, ‘‘ What! after one brief interview?” or 
perhaps he may fancy that Keginald Lisle’s was one of those 
very volcanic hearts which are alwavs in e.untian. 


‘No such thing. He had never loved before, for bis short 
life had been a very active one; but its course had been se 
— circumstances, that love had never lain in its way. 
He had met many beautiful girls, it is true, and many very 
amiable girls, doubtless; but his was a peculiar mind, whi 

ht something more than mere beauty, or mere gentle- 
ness, and he had never found or fancied he had found it. 

Take a sphere, reader, and try to put it in a hollow cube 
containing the same measure, or even something more. You 
cannot do it, do what you will. In short, it does not fit. 
No other shape will do but a hollow sphere; and thus it is 
with human sympathies, more especially when they have 
place in a firm and steadfast heart. 

I have said that Reginald Lisle thought of those sweet 
eyes all night, and from time to time throughout the night 
he certainly did so. Nor is it at all improbable that the very 
nature of his thoughts helped greatly to keep him waking, 
and to make him think at all. But still it must be admitted 
that pain had something to do with his watchfulness.- For 
four or five hours all the applications of the surgeon seemed 
to have produced no effect, at least in mitigating the aching 
of his knee, and whenever weariness made him drop off into 
sleep, a new pang awoke him again. At length, however, 
the pain diminished, and just as the first grey streaks were 
in the sky, slumber more calm and quiet than any he had 
yet known during the night fell upon him. It lasted not 
ong, indeed; but when he woke again the broad daylight 
stole into the room through the curtain chinks, and Reginald 
Lisle, forgetting the surgeon's injunctions, and saying, ‘I 
feel quite well—I will get up,” rose from his bed, and pro- 
ceeded to dress himself as well as he could, deprived aa he 
was of all the usual appliances but mere soap and water. 

It would have been difficult, however, to spoil his appear- 
ance, for there was the gentleman in every feature and 
every line; and, though somewhat pale, at the end of his 
hasty toilet, his face was etill one that woman's cyes might 
look upon well pleased. 

Perhaps Lisle felt, as he was dressing, that he was doing 
an imprudent thing, and that it would have been better to 
follow counsel and lie still; nevertheless he went on dress- 
ing himself to the end, yard tye he experienced much pain 
in doing 20; and I am afraid the beautiful eyes had some- 
what to do with his obstinacy. When he was dressed, he 
wat down for a moment or two to rest, but soon started up | 
again, and, opening his room-door, went out. A voyage of 
discovery in a strange house is not always an uninteresting 
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the d , that one might almost learn the nateral history 
of the inhabitants by the various objects which a house 


presents. | 
Reginald found himself at once in a and cor- 


eS a staircase, — by a window at 
each end. On the wide landing at the head of the stairs 
were two rich china vases of the size, and probably of the 
ehape, of the oil-jars of Ali Baba's friend the robber; and 
from thence proceeded an odour common in the houses of 
our grandmothers, and proceeding from what I believe was 
called pot-pourri: not a very savoury name, but yet the 
odour was ee The walls of the landing- 
place were — — — some — them e - 
y good, these ung officer paused to examine 
whe an artist’s eye. On a large ebony pedestal, too, there 
was a marble bust, very beautifully chiselled, and pure as 
snow. It was that of a gentleman of five or six and thirty 
ears of age, and the features seemed familiar to the eye of 
i isle; but the sculptor—whether in good taste or 
not, let those yudge who are competent—had chosen to dress 
an English gentleman of the last century in the garb of an 
old Roman, and sae ard the likeness, if not lost, was 
without any accessory help. ‘ 
the stairs, inald came to a hall decorated 
with more pictures, not so good as those above, and a great 
number of Kittle objects of curiosity and art. He thought 
he knew the drawing-room door by a large and handsoms 
japan cabinet which stood near it; and he accordingly ap- 
‘tig his hand to the lock and went in. Fortune favoured 
im. The sun was not shining directly on the windows, 
but its light poured free over the grassy lawn beyond; and 
there, at the open casement, stood the same light and grace- 
ful form which had — so much of his thoughts within 
the last eight hours, with the right arm resting upon the 
side of the window, and supporting the whole {igure—one 
small foot crossed lightly over the other, and the head bent 
— to ve side. F a grace of the whole was — 
an instant to e, while she 
Sole mae ~ 
Two eteps more, and the sound of his footfall caught her 
ear, making her start and suddenly look round. An expres- 
sion, varying from surprise to pleasure, and then to 
apprehension, came over her face; but that which Reginald 
Lisle most marked, and which pleased him most, was the 
———— which fluttered over her cheek when she first 
saw him. 
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he did not ask himeelf, for he was not vain—bat which the 
reader perhaps may ask, and which, if he do, I will not 
take upon myself to answer. Certain it is that her demea- 
nour corresponded with the changes of her looks; for she 
first paused as if in doubt how to act, then stretched ont 
her hand to him, and then began to scold him kindly for 
rising. It was exceedingly imprudent, she said, and very 
wrong; but he assured her that he was much better, and 
that it would do him no harm. 

Then began a conversation which could only take place 
between two people, one of whom at the least, intended te 
fall in love with the other—wild, wandering, dreamy, ream- 
ing from the smallest things to the greatest, with the name 
of love never mentioned, but with the latent passion warming 
the ground, like the subterraneous fire near the crater of a 


volcanme | 

_ The reader has already had a specimen of Reginald Lisle’s 
conversation, so that it would be unnecessary and indiscreet 
to repeat all that was said at present; for, though there was 
a preat difference in the subjects and in the words from that 
which he had held with Sir Theodore Broughton, yet there 
was the same general character. It was, in short, full ot 
imagination, but imagipation always directed aright, ruled 
and quer by a fine mind and high principles of thought 
as well as action. _ There is many a man who will think a 
wrong thing but will not do it. He only is happy who does 
neither the one nor the other. Thoughts are the mind’s 
deeds, and if mind be immortal, these are recorded for im- 
mortality. 

I have said that his conversation on the present oceasion 
was, in several respects, very different from that which he 
had first held with Sir Theodore Broughton; but such was 
the case, naturally enough. His present companion was a 
young and beautiful girl. The age as well as the sex made 
a difference: not that she was older in years than the young 
baronet, for such, —— was not the case, but she was 
older in mind—in ae All women are older than their 
male contemporaries. Her intellect was more expanded, 
more frec, more active; perhaps it was naturally of a firmer 
character than the youth's; and she now followed Reginald 
on all the paths where he chose to lead her with a free, light 
step, and a face sometimes grave, sometimes smiling, but 
always intelligent, and always pleased. Sometimes, too, 
when she had nearly lost him in one of his wild flights, and 
he came back within sight again, a timid, mantling blush of 
—— would — over her bright face, and make it 

ook a thousand-fold more lovely ever. Her heart 
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was free, her spirit unsoiled by the world; and when, at the 
end of three-quarters of an hour, her mother opened the 
drawing-room door, she thought the minutes she had passed 
there the very pleasantest she had ever spent in life. That 
was going a great way, reader; but it is truc she went quite 
as far as that—and she was not wrong. 

The elder lady reproached her daughter very gently for 
not having made breakfast, and reproved her guest for not 
having obeyed orders. The young lady coloured, and 
excused herself as best she might, and Reginald repeated 
his assurance that he was much better; but the lady of the 
house still shook her head gravely, and led the way to the 
breakfast-table, with a moral reflection upon the restless 

ience of young men. 

e was no great talker: a somewhat timid and retiring 
person, with strong feelings and strong affectionsp:hidden 
under a good deal of reserve; but there was something so 
winning in Reginald's manner—so buoyant, so irresistible (I 
must use a word I hate) in his conversation—that even she 
was carried away by it, and enjoycd his society nearly as 
much as her ter. Nearly—not quite, reader; for 
— was a difference of four-and-twenty years between 

em. 

Before breakfast was over, the surgeon was announced; 
and his air of consternation, on perceiving his patient seated 
at table, made Reginald smile. He suffered himself to be 
carried off, however; and for nearly half-an-hour mother 
and daughter waited to hear the report. 

At the end of that time, the surgeon returned alone. 

‘‘ Well, where is your patient, and how is he?” asked the 
elder lady, while her daughter sat silent, with some degree 
of ——— at his non-appearance. 

‘He is in bed, your ladyship,” was the reply, ‘and very 
much worse for having risen. There is a considerable 
degree of inflammation about the knee, which must abso- 
lutely be brought down. He must have on twelve leeches, 
and then, if he will but keep perfectly quict, he may perhaps 
proceed on his journey the day after to-morrow. ts he had 
obeyed my directions, he would have saved himself a whole 
day's confinement; and I must request your ladyship to 
enforce obedience at present, otherwise I will not be answer- 
able for the consequences. The inflammation might affect 

_the cartilages, and leave him with a stiff joint for life, or 
even require amputation.” 

‘‘Good heaven! how horrible!” eried the younger lady. 
“If he comes down again, I will drive him back myself.” 

“ Pray, do,” rep ied the surgeon; and then, turning to 
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her mother, he inquired, ‘‘ Does your lad know who 
— —— He seems s person of distinction.” 
ae & certainly judge so,” replied the mistress of the 
house; “and I must say, he is one of the moet agreeable 
young men I ever met with; but I have no idea of his 
name. According to the old rules of hospitality, we have 
never asked his name.” 
¢ suocessfal; and T thought your ledyetip rest know. 
2 ; t your ip mast know. 
eo at. I Near — are two 
entlemen—friends of his—waiting for him at the ‘ Black 
Bog,’ with a number of horses and servants. I will just 
rop in upon them as I go back, give them a report of the 
case, and then I can inquire his name.” 
Neither of the ladies said, ‘‘ Pray, do;” but they did not 
tell lim not; and the surgeon cantcred away upon his 


er 

He was disappointed, however, for he found at the mn 
that ‘a two companions had ridden out to see some 
sight, at ten or twelve miles’ distance, and all he learned 
was that one was called Major Brandrum, and the other 
Sir Theodore Broughton. That was something, however, 
and at night he rode back to pay his evening visit, with that 
degree of increased importance which attaches to the pos- 
seusion of information. His first visit was, of course, to the 
two ladies; and to them hc immediately communicated the 
fact, that their guest must certainly be a gentleman of con- 
sequence, inasmuch as be was travelling with Major Bran- 
drum and Sir Theodore Broughton. 

The first name did not at all possess the ladies with an 
opinion that his conclusion was correct; for in those days 
commissions in the army were given away with very little 
discrimination, and the fact of being a major, or even a 
colonel, did not at all prove that the individual was not a 
valet-de-chambre or an infant. The name of Sir Theodore 
Broughton, however, brought up a look of surprise in the 
face of the elder lady, and she exclaimed, ‘Sir Theodore is 
forbidden, I suppose, to visit us; but, at all events, this in- 
telligenoce gives us an assurance of the station and character 


of our. : 

‘* He cannot be that horrid Captain Donovan, I am sure,” 

the younger ame 

‘*Qh, no, my dear child!" replied her mother. ‘Captain, 
Donovan is twenty years older, and a very different man in 
appearance. I have scen him. As to this young gentleman, 
I am quite satisfied. He is all that one would wish in 
manners and behaviour. and he muet he a man of hanover 
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and respectability, or Captain Donovan would never admit 
him into Sir Theodore’s society. Todo the man but justice, 
he is ae too strict and severe as to his ward's companions.” 

“Oh, I will find out the young gentleman's name, my 
lady, depend upon it,” answered the surgeon. “I know 
how to pump it out of him without seeming to do so.” 

‘I beg you will not, on any account,” replied the elder 
lady, in a somewhat cold tone. ‘‘ We shall doubtless have 
his own name from his own lips before he goes; aud, in 
the mean time, I think pumping at all, as you call it, sir, is 
quite unnecessary, and would be improper.” 

Not well pleased with the rebuke, the worthy surgeon 
took his leave, and proceeded to visit his patient, whom he 
found decidedly better; and, notwithstanding the warning 
he had received, he went on, for his own satisfaction, to 

le for the young gentleman’s name, resolving that the 
dy of the house should not have the advantage of any 
information he might obtain. 

‘‘f am happy I shall be able to give your friends at the 
inn so good an account," he said. ‘I think you may get 
down-stairs to-morrow evening, and may travel, in a chatse, 
a day or two after. I dare say, Sir Theodore and the 
major are very anxious about you.” 

‘* Oh, no, my dear sir,” replied Reginald. ‘“ Sir Theodore 
is too young to attribute much importance to such accidents, 
and Major Brandrum has seen too many severe injuries 
produce no bad results to feel any alarm regarding this." 

‘Pray, can I give them any message for you, sir?” in- 
— the man of healing again. ‘‘I pass by the door, and 
shall just look in upon them " 

‘** None, I thank you,” replied Captain Lisle; “ unless it 
were that I should be obliged to Brandrum if he would 
send over my smal] black portmanteau which was upon the 
brown horse. I am very much in want of my razors and 
other dressing-things.” 

‘But whose portmanteau am I to say, my dear sir?” 
asked the surgeon, with a peculiar air. VNou must re- 
member, that, though I belong to a learned profession, I 
am amongst the ignorant as to your name—and so is Lady 
Chenevix, I find.” 

** Lady Chevenix!” said Reginald Lisle, in a thoughtful 
tone is the lady I had the pleasure of assisting Lady 
Chevenix?” 

2 — the wife of — Sir —— —— 
repli e surgeon. ‘A charming person she is. 60 
is Bir Charlee too—one of the gayest, most light-hearted, 
friendiv wentlamen I ever knew. He is, unfortunately, 
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absent just now. But, as I was saying, Lady Chevenix is 


as — of your name as your humble servant.” 

Reginald started as from a fit of profound thought. “TI 
will have the honour ef informing her myself to-morrow,” 
he replied. ‘In the mean time I will wnte a note to Major 
Brandrum, if you will be good enough to present it. Could 
you give me those writing materials?” 

The surgeon did as he was asked, and Reginald Lisle, 
sitting up in bed, wrote the following few lines :— 


“My pear Crow,—This will be given you by the surgeon 
who is attending me—a talkative fellow, full of curiosity, 
who is anxious to know my name. Do not give it to him, 
and prevent Sir Theodore from so doing. You may guess 
some of my reasons when I tell you I have just discovered 
that I am in the house of Sir Charles Chevenix. I shall 
certainly rejoin you the day after to-morrow. In the mean 
time, send me over, by some of the people of the inn, the 
small black portmanteau which was upon the brown horse.— 
Yours ever, 


“ RearvaLD LIsLz.” 


This written, he sealed and addressed his letter, and gave 
it into the hands of the surgeon, who retired, fully satisfied 
that, pena, frustrated at present, he should obtain the in- 
formation he desired before the night was aver. 

Reginald Lisle, as soon as he was alone, plunged into 
thought again, and meditated bitterly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It wanted about twenty minutes to the dinner hour, on the 
following day, when Reginald Lisle appeared in the drawing- 
room. It was still untenanted, and he gazed around with 
avery ead and pensive air, marking the different objects 
‘which it contained with the degree of interest that we feel 
in even emall and insignificant things which have connected 
themselves with any of the strong emotions of the heart. 
He waa only left about five minutes alone, however, ere 
Mary Chevenix appeared, and greeted him with a joyful 
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| ion upon his recovery. But Reginald answered 
in 0 grave a tone that she could not help remarking it, and 
said, ‘‘ You are suffering still, I am afraid, and I am fool- 
ishly taking it for granted that you are quite well, because 
old Doctor Haviland allows you to come down.” 

“Oh, no; I am much better,” replied Reginald; “and 
if J am suffering, it is not from the late accident, Mias 
Chevenix.” 

‘‘ Then you are suffering,” she said. ‘I was sure of it; 
for, yesterday, when the surgeon gave so grave an account 
of you, you were quite cheerful, and now you seem quite 
83: | ot 


‘‘ There are sufferings of the mind as well as of the body,” 
answered the young officer; 'and I know none greater 
* unavailing regret for any act that we ourselves have 

one.” 

She gazed at him for a moment with a look of surprise 
and inquiry, and then replied, ‘‘I do not clearly understand 
you. I cannot think that you are one to do anything that 
you could bitterly regret.” 

‘Oh, yes!” answered Reginald. ‘Once, in my mere 
youth, I did what I have regretted ever since, and now 
more than ever. I will not speak of it more at present, 
however, for my secret will be all explained to-morrow be- 
fore I leave you.” 

‘And do you really go to-morrow?” inquired Miss 
Chevenix. “Oh! are you fit?” 

* Fit or not fit, I must go if it be possible,” replied Regi- 
nald Lisle. “I must not stay longer in this house.” 

* Why? why?” demanded his beautiful companion, with 
her deep blue eyes raised eagerly to his face. “If travel- 
ling is likely to mjure you, why should you not stay?” 

"Reginald Lisle took her hand for a single instant, saying, 
‘* Thank you, thank you for your kind interest; but it would 
be far more dangerous to my peace to stay than to my 
health to go.” 

The warm blood came up into her face, then fled from it 

ain, and left it pale as a moonlight night. Reginald saw 

at he was understood, and there was a struggle in his 
breast as to whether he should say more; but resolution 
triumphed, and while Mary Chevenix turned and walked 
with an uncertain step to the window, he remained silently 
gazing on the ground. After she had reached che window, 

vwever, and had scemed to gaze out for an instant, she 
suddenly turned, and with glowing check said in a low tone, 
I wish you would stay. Iam sure you are not fit to travel. 
i see no cause why you should gu; and my father, who will 
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be home in three dey, will be most happy to thank you 
for the service you rendered my mother and myself.” 

* He will only — I — ee eaily,” re- 
plied Reginald, “ and s0 ill you, and regret even 
your kind words and feeling towards me.” 

‘“* No,” she answered, fi . “No,never! There seems 
to he some secret, but I shall never regret that I have been 

ful, or that I have felt—” She paused, hesit : 
for something rose up in her bosom to tell ber that she 
hardly knew as yet what were the feelings she was about 
to epeak of; and before she could finieh the sentence, Lady 
— — the — — on 

She | eatly warmed towar young guest. e 
very habit of thinking about a person —— us to him. 
We hecome intimate with him in thought; and Lady Che- 
venix had been thinking a great deal about Reginald Lisle. 
She had ‘been somewhat uneasy as to what might be her 
husband's opinion of her conduct in asking him to the house; 
but upon that subject her mind had been relieved, not half- 
an-hour before, by a letter from Sir Charles. She had also 
thought of his dallastt interposition in the rencontre with the 
highwayinan, and of the injury he had sustained thereby, 
and the suffering he had andergone since, and of the logs of 
his borec, and of his graceful manners and pleasant conver- 
sation. In short, by the — she entered that drawing- 
room, she was quite friende with him in her own mind. She 
now congratulated him kindly upon his recovery ; and her at- 
tention was so far engaged by her own words and his reply, 
that she did not observe his grave and somewhat embar- 
rassed manner, nor her daughter's glowing cheek, which, as 
cheeks will do, had become more crimson than ever, just 
because she made an effort to banish all trace of emotion. 

At dinner, however, Lady Chevenix remarked that her 

ucat’s demeanour was very different; that it had lost its 
ight elasticity; thet his conversation, though still striking 
and full of fancy, always sought grave subjects; that the 
images were all sad. He described several beautiful and 
strange acenes which he had beheld in the different parts of 
the world where he had served; but his descriptions now 
were like the landscapes of some painters, very true to na- 
ture, very — even, but one felt a want of sunshine. 
She, too, like her daughter, imagined he must be suffering, 
and questioned him upon it; nor nced I tell the reader that 
his answer was very different to her. 

I never knew in my life a man answer mother and daugh- 
ter in the same way. He made an effort for cheerfulness, 
however, and 90 far succeeded as to cause Lady Chevenix 
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—— and sometimes even to laugh. 
Mary tried to be gay, and happy too; but still, beneath all 
ran a train of thought of w Reginald Lisle was the 
theme; and perhaps, had he artfully contrived a scheme to 
win a heart, he could not have fallen upon a better one than 
that of his changeful demeanour. The first step in love is 
to interest, and that he contrived to do most completely. 
But, as the Elecusinian mysteries were not more secret than 
are the feelings of a lady’s heart when she is first in love— 
often even to herself—I must not go on, lest I profane the 
temple. Anda — temple it was; for that pure, 
warm, kind, snowy m was a fit place for a noble spirit 
to raise its pra to heaven. 

Under the influence of her eyes, the effort by which 
Reginald had at first sought to shake off his gloom was gra- 
dually relaxed, and he became naturally cheerful. He felt it 
impossible to be long sad in her company, perhaps; or, what 
is still more likely, she engrossed his thoughts so much that 
they would not rest — any other thing—no, not even 
upon separation. The hour of retiring came sooner than 
Reginald had expected. He had not as yet named to Lady 
Chevenix his approaching departure; and, as they all three 
stood together, about to part for the night, an anxious and 

ve expression in Mary’s eyes first brought the subject 

k to his mind. His manner instantly — and, 
taking the clder lady’s hand, as she extended it to him when 
building him good night, he said, in a tone of much feeling, 
‘“‘T have many thanks to offer you, Lady Chevenix, for aii 
your kind care and hospitality.” 

‘No, indeed,” she answered; “it ie we who have to 
thank you, and I know not how to compensate for the in- 
jury you have sustained in our service, and the fine creature 
you have lost.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied Reginald, ‘‘ that is more than com- 
pensated, my dear madam; but I will not detain you now 
- say more — — you that I feel deeply —— 

o-morrow still trespass upon your hospitality at 
breakfast, and soon after I must take my departure, havin 
ordered a chaise over from Stratton. Before I go, I wi 
trouble you with a word or two sbout myself; for I have 
reason to believe that you do not yet know who I am, or 
an . about me.” ot P 

ot even your name,” replied the lady, with a smile; 
‘bat, though very much of a recluse, I have not the 
curiosity of one, though good Doctor Haviland has, I can 
assure 
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gtatify it. To-morrow, however, I will tell you all about 
rrtihge '; and though the tale in the — may ae no- 

ing very amusing in it, yet you may and will feel a per- 
sonal — of — kind | in ae 

“Qh! I certainly shall, in the history of one who came 
80 gallantly to our rescue,” replied the lady. ‘‘It is indeed 
somewhat tyrannical of you to keep us in suspense till to- 
morrow; and I dare say Mary will lose her slecp all night 
in trying to divine the mystery. As you have so arranged 
it, however, it must be, for we have aJready sat up some- 
what late. Good night, then, for the present.” 

Lady Chevenix — rightly as to her daughter's 
sleepless night, and Mary Chevenix was down very early on 
the ensuing morning. The words of Reginald Lisle were 
still sounding in her ears, his looks were still before her 
eyes, and she tried hard to read the book thus opened to 
her. She had thought but little of love before that night, 
and she dare hardly think of it then; but the heart still 

rompted the mind, and the mind asked strange questions. 

t was Vain for her to tell herself that it was all nonsense; 
that what he had said was nothing more than | f.w words 
of overstrained — that he uid soon forget Her, 
and she him. She could uade herself of the fact. 
She felt surc, in short, that he loved her, and not very sure 
that it wae unpleasant to her to be so beloved. That there 
was come mystery, and that it was a sad onc—one, perhaps, 
which would render it difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
pursue his suit—she clearly perceived; and with the eager, 
anxious ycarning of a young heart, she strove, as I have 
said, to imagine what it could be that threw such gloom 
over a lover's hopes. 

Perhaps he might be poor, she thought, and know that 
she was wealthy; perhaps lowly born; but then his appear- 
ance, his manners, and some of his words, contradicted the 
supposition. Besides, he had spoken of some act committed 
in very carly youth which had cast regret upon his after 
life, and especially upon his acquaintance with her. With 
a start, she asked herself, Could he be already married? and 
the feeling that ed through her heart like a pang first 
tauwht how far that heart had yielded. The next moment, 
however, abe cast away the ides with indignation. ‘No, 
no!" she said; “ cither all his words and looks belie him, or 
such a not the case, and all other difficultics may be re- 
moved.” 

Ah, Mary Cheveniz! Chevenix! I am afraid the 
matter was very nearly settled with that little heart of 
yours. “He will soon be down,” she thought, after she 
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had | out upon a vista in the trees for a few minutes, 
‘and I must not let him find me meditating in this way.” 

Alas! what a hard world it is that makes woman strive 
ever to veil some of the dearest emotions of the heart! If 
there were no robbers, what would be the use of locks and 
keys? but as there are plunderers, who spoil the weak and 
the confiding of all sorts of treasures, it is but too needful to 
hide the wealth that we are not able to defend. 

Mary sat down to a table and took up some work, but it 
was soon laid down again, and her beautiful eyes were fixed 
sightless upon air. She had better have remained at the 
window, for the next instant a shadow darkened the case- 
ment near her. and turning her head she saw Reginald Lisle 
looking in. ' The next window served the purpose of a door 
upon the lawn, and in a moment he was by her side. She 
was blushing a good deal, for she had been detected, she 
felt, in a deep reverie; and there was so much agitation in 
her manner, that Reginald Lisle was agitated too. In haste, 
or passion, or agitation, people do not know well what they 
are doing. It 1s a truism of the utmost platitude, but yet 
we very seldom take it into consideration in judging of the 
conduct of others. Now, heaven knows what Reginald Lisle 
or Mary Chevenix said or did—I do not, and I much doubt 
whether they did themsclves—but they were near an hour 
together quite alone; and when Lady Chevenix was heard 
speaking to one of the servants on the stairs, her daughter 
escaped out of the drawing-room by a side door. Reginald, 
with more agitation than he liked, stood his ground. The 
lady was — some minutes, however, before she ap- 
peared, and though her young guest was very pale when 
she entered, that was the only remaining trace of emotion. 

“tT pe ied Mary is making breakfast,” said Lady Che- 
venix, after the first salutation. ‘“‘ Let us come and see.” But 
breakfast was uumade; and when the young lady did ap- 
pear, she was again gently reproved for her neglect. Lucky, 
perhaps, it was so; for the variation of her cheek had then 
an apparent cause. But it mattered little, for Lady Che- 
venix was one of those women who cannot conceive it pose 
sible to fall in love in three days. 

The breakfast was put all in order, the butler had left the 
room, and there seemed no earthly reason why cvcrybody 
should not be cheerful and conversible: but all were silent, 
abstracted, thoughtful. Every one tricd to talk, indced, 
just at the moment when nobody else was in a case to help; 

as conversation is an undertaking which cannot at all 
be carried on by private enterprise, it very soun fell to the 
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At when 9 a had more than three-quarters 
finished his breakfast, he heard the sound of wheels rolling 
up to the other side of the house, and a moment after a 
footman came in to inform him that the chaise was there. 

“Very well,” he eaid, in an exceedingly grave tone; ‘‘ re 

ew 


in my portmantesn, if you please: I will come in a 
minutes. I promised, Lady Chevenix,” he continued, as the 


man closed the door, ‘to tell ou my short story, and I se- 
cure you against its being « one, by beginning when 
the chaise-ie at the door.” He dared not give a glance to 
Mary, for he feared that even one look might deprive him 
of the courage which he had summoned up. ‘My father,” 
he continued, ‘was of a very good family, being the third 
son of a peer. His portion, too, was good for a peer's 
younger son, and he early entered the army, and served 
with some distinction. Having found it necessary to cane a 
man of high rank, and not being on the best terms with his 
elder brother, who might have given him protection,* he 
was prosecuted for an assault, and saved from serious con- 
sequences by the skill and zeal of the lawyer he employed. 
He became intimate with him, and finally married his 
daughter, who brought him a modcrete fortune. He died 
on the field some ten or twelve years ago, leaving two chil- 
dren, myself and my sister. My inheritance was not very 
large, but it was sufficient; and at the age of seventeen, or 
a little before, indeed, I entered the army in a dragoon re- 
ment. I had not, perhaps, misspent the years of youth, 
or I had acquired much which those with whom I was now 
called upon to associate were without. But that fact was in 
some degree unfortunate, for it taught me to look down u 
the understanding of my companions, while they looked 
down upon me for want of knowledge of the world, and ac- 
quircd a habit of calling me ‘the bookworm.’ I was irri- 
tated 7 their conduet; but, while it kept within certain 
limits, I contrived to master my anger, and to conccal it, till 
one day, the person for whom in the whole corps I felt in- 
clined to entertain the moat friendly feeling—a frank, gay, 
high-spirited man, and my superior officer—rallied me, per- 
haps a little too severely, at the mees-table. I retorted— 
——— Tam sure. He had drunk wine enough to heat 
t not to intoxicate him, and he answered—I think rashly. 
In short, words were spoken which are difficult to bear, and 
in an evil hour I threw up my commission and called out 
my superior officer. I had no sooner taken the irretrievable 


* Frotection against the power of the lew may seem strange te eur ears, 
— Bat there were cases in those days fn whieh much abeltee ene fond 
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step than I regretted, but regrets were in vain. We met, 
I am sorry to eay I wounded him severely. He behaved 
to me with the utmost generosity; but at the time when his 
life was despaired of, by the advice of my friends I embarked 
for America, entered an infantry regiment, and have risen 
by degrees in the service, without discredit. The unforta- 
nate affair, however, with which my career commenced has 
always left bitter sorrow behind. I need not tell you, Lad 
Chevenix,” he continued, rising, “ how much that reg g 
— now, when I inform you that I am Reginald 
ale.’ 

Lady Chevenix turned very pale, and started up from her 
chair, exclaiming, ‘ Sir—sir—this is——" 

She did not finish the sentence, and Reginald turned one 
imploring look to the face of Mary Chevenix. At first the 
blood fled from her cheek, too; but the next instant it ro- 
turned, and a smile—faint, indeed, but certainly a smile— 
met Reginald Lisle’s sight. 

He could not account for it; but it seemed to his eyes the 
emile of reviving hope; and, turning to Lady Chevenix, he 
took up the sentence which she had left unfinished, saying, 
“This is—what, my dear madam? You cannot suppose 
that, had I known who you were, I would have ever in- 
truded myself into a house where cach member of the family 
must remember that I once raised my hand against a hus- 
band's or a father's life. I only became aware of the facts 
the night before last, and instantly resolved to relieve you 
of my presence as soon as it was grea to do 80. Never- 
theleas, I must, ere I depart, call to your recollection that 
Sir Charles Chevenix himself declared publicly that I had 
conducted myself as a man of honour and a gentleman, and 
was pleased to take upon himself even a greater share of the 
fault than was his due.” 

‘He does you justice still, Captain Lisle,” said Mary, 
warmly; ‘and Iam sure, were he here, he would be the 
first to hold out his hand, and thank you for the assistance 
you lately rendered us, and for all you have suffered from 
80 doing. 

‘* Be silent, Mary!” said Lady Chevenix; ‘‘ you do not 
understand these matters. Your father speaks, as becomes 
his character, of an adversary -who did nothing dishonour- 
able or actually wrong towards him; but he does not, and 
cannot, forget that Captain Lisle is an adversary, nor I that 
he shed my husband's blood. I thank you sincerely, sir, 
for the assistance you rendered to my daughter and myself. 
It was given asa gallant gentleman, such as we all lace 
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had been rendered by another hand, and probably you 
could yourself desire that it had been afforded to other 
persons.” 
x Far from it, madam,” replied Reginald, raising his head 
high with a look of bitter mortification. ‘If anything could 
to the pleasure of being of service to two ladies, it would 
be the fact that they are the wife and daughter of Sir Charles 
Chevenix. It gives me an honourable opportunity of as- 
suring him that I bitterly regret, and have ever bitterly 
regretted, the results of my boyish impetuosity, and that I 
am well aware I merited more blame in the affair than he 
was pleased to assign to me. Pray, let that assurance be 
conveyed to him; and now, with many thanks for the hos- 
pitality I have received, I take my leave.” 

Lady Chevenix made him a formal inclination of the 
head: but her daughter exclaimed, ‘Oh, mother! this is 
unkind! Do not let him go thinking us ungrateful.” 

“Ungrateful!” replied the elder lady, in a sharp tone, 
“for raising his hand against your father's life, and bringing 
him to the jaws of death!" and, passing her daughter, she 
quitted the room. Mary tarried for a moment, and held 
out her hand to Reginald Lisle. “Farewell!” she said, 
“farewell! Do not carry away the belief that cither my 
father or myself feels thus. It is her love for him that makes 
my mother so unjust; and, although I do not love him less 
than she doca, it is from himself I have learned to judge of 
‘tte conduct more fairly. I am sure you will hear from 

im soon. Let that console you till ——” 

‘Mary, Mary!" cried the voice of Lady Chevenix from 
the next room; “I want you, my dear.” 

Reginald Lisle — his lips upon her hand, murmur- 
ing, ‘' Thank you! thank you! dear, beautiful girl!’ and in 
two minutes more was in the chaise, rolling away towards 
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CHAPTER X. 


In former times there was an inn at Dunstable: I hope none 
of my reeders recollect it, for their sake and my own, be- 
cause it was seventy-two ycars ago, and I am going te de- 
scribe it. The reader may say that perhaps it lasted long 
after that, so that men of moderate years may remember It 
without shame. If he will wait a little, 1 will show him that 
could not be. 

However, in former times there was an inn at Dunstable, 
such as good old English inns frequently were. Now Dun- 
stable, in those days, stood on the high-road to Holyhead 
and Birmingham. It has removed since by railroad; but, 
such being the case at the time I speak of, and the little 
town, which then did not contain above eleven hundred in- 
habitants, being at the distance of a good day's ride from 
London, on the way to the above-named places, it required, 
as the reader may imaginc—at a time when many people 
travelled on horseback, and others in carriages drawn by 
their ewn horses—a good large inn to receive those who 
chose to stop there on their first day’s journey out of, or 
their last day's journey into London. A good large inn it 
had, too, as well as three smaller ones, which swept up the 
crumbs that were left by their more voracious neighbeur. 

In those smaller inns put up pedlars, and stray carriers, 
and men with pack-horses; but the regular wagons, with 
their tilt and team, went to the great inn, a part of which 
was peculiarly appropriated to their conveniences. It was 
a larze building, in the form of a parallelogram, built round 
a large court-yard, and having two wide arched entrances 
on the main road, one exactly similar on the little road that 
crossed the highway, and two passages through the back 
part of the building into a garden, which supplied the cook 
with cabbages for her beef-broth, a favourite dish with the 
drivers of and and passengers by wagona. 

The tront of the inn was gloomy-looking enough; the 
windows were exceedingly small, according to our present 
notions, and the archways enormously large. Over one 
was @ painting, representing something very like a deformed 
black cow with golden horns: that was the wagon-entrance 
which lay beneath the picture. Over the othcr arch, or 
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rather projecting from the top of it into the street, was a 
carved image of the animal which the painting was really 
intended to depict; but, so much greater was the skill ot 
the sculptor, than that of the painter, that no une could 
have had any difficulty in discovering that the image was 
meant fora black bull. Lest any one should mistake, how- 
ever, on a large board in gigantic letters was written along 
the front of the house, The Black Bull—Matthew Spinner, 
with a list of all sorts of things which Matthew Spinner 
could and would supply, upon a consideration. The house 
was of four stories in height. The windows were not ex- 
actly above each other; but, cither for convenience or from 
whim, those on the first floor had been placed over the piers 
of the ground-floor, and those on the second floor over the 
piers of the first, and so on. Thus, if it had not been for 
those two great, gaping archways, the front of the house 
would have looked just like a great chess-board. 

So much for the external face; but now—although the 
description is somewhat long already—I must say a word 
of the internal or court-yard face of the building. It also 
showed four stories, but not by the windows; for it was only 
on the upper and the lower stories of all that say ting of the 
kind was — Between — two long w eee 
runni round, supported by stout, squat pi and de- 
fended by a ree 

I cannot say that the court was very clean or very ell 
paved; for, although the boots and the ostler seemed to be 
eternally sweeping it out with everlasting birch-brooms, 
nevertheless it was continually covercd with wet straw; 
which, perhaps, may be accounted for by the fact that, be- 
wides the chaise-horses, the wagon-horses, and the riding- 
horses, which were constantly going in and out, a whole 
herd of pigs had from time immemorial possessed a right of 
road through it. 

On the left-hand side, as you entered from the street, was 
the portion of the yard appropriated to the wagons; and 
that flanking part of the building which overlooked them as 
they stood ranged in order below was very judiciously 
anrinod to the wagoners, and the guests whom they brought 
to the ‘' Black Bull” under their tilt, who in those days 
were not few; for people who had not much important busi- 
ness to transact, and but little money in their pockets, could 
te — — — rate of two =e and a half an 

our. Now they grumble gt twenty. The corps-de-logis, or 
principal facade, was occupicd by a large dining-hall on the 
und-floor, where an ordinary was served at one and at 
ree o'clock; the host's owu private apartments. including 


all kinds! of offices and a small hall for private parties; 
various sitting-rooms and one or two bed-rooms for “ the 
uality” on the first floor; and the same over that again— 
only here were more bed-rooms and fewer sitting-rooms; 
while on the fourth story were rooms for servants. The 
whole right-hand building was devoted to bed-rooms, gene- 
rally assigned to single travellers, except indeed the ground- 
floor, which disposed itself into kitchens, pantries, larders, 
eculleries, wash-houses, and an inconceivable number ol 
unnamed and unnamesble holes and corners. 
“Upon my life! here are four or five pee devoted 
a escription of a very common, old-fashioned country 
, | 


‘‘ Was there ever such a tiresome fellow in the world?” 

‘* That is the worst of JaMEs’s books: he is so fond of long 
descriptions!” 

‘‘T always skip the descriptions in your books, papa.” 

“I cae skip the love.” 

Very well, dear reader; very well, dear critic; very well, 
dear children. Whoever skips anything omits that which 
was not written without an object, loses an emotion or a 
fact, and will in the end perhaps be obliged to turn back, 
because he does not find out the story which he has been 
running after so eagerly. Oh, railroad, railroad! you have 
got even into romances, and one must hurry on at forty-five 
miles an hour. No: I will not. I will stop for a night at 
Vantini's—or at the ‘‘ Black Bull” at Dunstable, which will 
do — as well, and be cheaper. 

Ihope the reader has remarked every — 0 the 
description which has been lately given. so, let him look 
into the inn-yard, in the fine spring evening, with the yellow 
light of the sinking sun streaming into it, and making the 

ole, from the garret windows to the old, ill-painted 
wooden pillars—nay, even the stray straws on the pavement 
—look cheerful. He will see that, at one and the same 
moment, each archway is pouring into that court-yard a 
stream of living creatures. One gives admission to three 
gentlemen, two servants, and six horses. The other affords 
entrance to a wagoner on foot, and six horses, drawing after 
them a long, heavy, clumsy, broad-whecled wagon, covered 
with a new tilt, inscribed in large letters with the owner's 
name, and the vehicle's starting-place and destination. 

The mounted gentlemen were received by mine host 
Matthew Spinner, the head waiter, and the head ostler, with 
assistants. The wagon had its own particular attendants; 
but the first-named party were encountered with bowings 
and scrapings, and the wagoner at least, if not the wagon, 
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with shaking of hands. The golden calf has ever been the 
idol of the best repute: Baal, and Dagon, and Ashtaroth, 
and other gentlemen and ladies of stone, and brass, and 
wood, and ivory, have had their vogue; but the golden calf 
is the only perennial deity, and even Mammon’s simular will 
bend the knees of men to worship, though the real demon 
be very far from present. Horses and servants, fine coats, 
and the mere appcarance of wealth, with half the world, are 
the great claims to reverence. No wonder, then, that the 
aristocracy of the ‘‘ Black Bull,” the priests and senatérs ot 
the temple of mercenary hospitality, were busy in doing 
honour to gentlemen who came well attended. 

In the mean while, the democracy of the inn, consisting 
of an ostler of inferior grade, a horse-kceper, a boy, and two 
fat, greasy girls, were busy about the wagon. ‘The end of 
the tilt was thrown back, and two or three words from the 
wagoner instantly brought forth a wooden chair, which was 
placed at the end of the vehicle farthest from the horses. 

** Now, ma'am,” said the driver, ‘‘step on this here. It 
will help you down easy. I hope the gentleman is none the 
worse.” 

‘* He says he is better,” replied a very sweet female voice 
from within; and the moment after, a young girl, with 
bended head and somewhat doubtful steps, nicked her way 
to the end of the wagon, and with the wagoner’s assistance 
descended, putting first one foot and then the other upon 
the chair, and then springing lightly upon the stones, as if 
the very first breath of the fresh air revived her. There 
was no room for any great display of grace, but yet he was 
very graceful. She scemed hardly sixteen years of age, and 
there was a childlike way about her which made her appear 
younger than she really was; and yet there was woman! 
thought in her fair face, mingling with that youthful loo 
somewhat strangely. I am not fond of any exagyeration— 
not even of an exaggerated simile. Many I could find— 
half-a-doren at least—to illustrate that mingling of expres- 
sion. But so it was, just as J have plainly said—a grave, 
thoughtful cast upen a very young and happy face. The 
look became almost sad as she turned n towards the 

after she had alizhted, and held out her hand to some 
one within, saying, ‘Jicre, my dear father! It seems a 
very nice inn.” 

With a slow and feeble step, and a frame bent and ema- 
ciated by illness, a man of the middle age approached the 
end of the vehicle, and with the aid of the wagoner and the 

irl, together with some stray assistance from the ostler, 
dloave d aud leoked about him with a wearied and anxious 
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look. He then spoke a few words to one of the chamber- 
maids, and retired from sight, leaning on his daughter's 
arm. 

In the mean while, the three gentlemen had dismounted 
much more rapidly from their horses, though one of them 
seemed a little lame; and, though the landlord, with obtru- 
sive civility, repeated more than once, ' This way, gentle- 
men,” the eyes of all three were turned to the little scene 
which was taking place at the farther side of the yard. Sir 
Theodore Broughton gazed somewhat eagerly at the young 
girl; and it was evident to Reginald Lisle that he was in 
one of those dreams which seize upon the young fancy when 
a fair face crosses our path, and, disappearing before we have 
had any time for observations, seems lovelier than any that 
we ever beheld, often remaining so impressed upon memory 
for long years. ; 

Reginald himself gazed with very different feelings, and 
with a higher, a brighter interest His imagination was not 
lesss rapid and eager, but it was less selfish in its course; 
and the daughter's manner towards her father, the stretched- 
forth hand, the anxious, thonghtful look at his face, and s 
something of high breeding in the air of both, conjured up a 
story in his fancy, which was only not a romance because it 
was too near the truth. Major Brandrum seemed, or was, 
the most moved of the whole party. He looked steadfastly 
at the pair for a moment, and then his lips moved, mutter- 
ing sounds which were only distinct to himself; but the next 
instant, with a cloudy brow and thoughtful look, he turned 
upon his heel, saying, ‘‘Come, Lisle—come, Sir Theodore,” 
and followed the landlord towards the part of the building 
containing the dining-halls, his spurs jingling over the pave- 
ment of the court even more than was their wont. 

‘The ordinary is over, gentlemen, I am sorry to gay,” 
quoth the landlord. ‘ Have you dined? or will you please 
to order any dinner?” As he spoke, he took a new survey 
of his guests, and more especially of Major Brandrum, 
whose strange costume seemed to strike him a good deal. 
But the ay was absorbed in thought, and Reginald Lisle 
took upon him to order dinner, while Sir Theodore walked 
to the window, and beat time upon his boot with his riding- 


p. 
Lisle, lend me ten guineas,” said the major, approach- 
ing his young friend, as soon as the landlord was out of the 
room, and speaking in a low voice. 
*‘ Certainly,” replied Reginald, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, taking out his purse. 
“T will psy you on the seventeenth of next month,” said 
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the r — and hurrying out of the room. 
Regine ‘Lisle © llow, though he murmured to 
himself, “Some good deed to be done, I am sure: perhaps 
that poor we saw get out of the wagon.” 

The next moment the door opened, and Zachary Har- 
grave, Sir Theodore’s servant, entered with his demure 
. “Please you, sir,” he said, addressing his y 
master, “I wish you would — come to the stable and loo 


at Roland's back. le has galled him a bit.” 
“+ How is the — I bought at Stratton-upon-Dunsmoor, 
— asked Reginald Lisle. 


“Oh, he is quite — and fresh, captain,” answered the 

man; ‘ he's an ——— 

Lisle did not seem to notice this imputation upon his 
horse's modesty, but turned musing to the window, and Sir 
Theodore followed the man out of the room. 

hed did you call Captain Lisle’s horse an impudent 
song Zachary?” asked the young baronet, as they walked 

o 

say, ‘As impudent as a highwayman’s 
— Sir “Because they » af ‘replied the man, with a aie and 
I've a great notion that this here horse has been upon the 
road in more ways than one.' 

‘** Pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed the young baronet: it 1s 
Colonel Lutwich’s horse." 

‘*No matter for that,” answered Zachary, drily. ‘ How- 
somdever, it’s a fine piece of flesh and blood—that it is; but 
1 can show — a finer, I think, Sir Theodore.” 

— exclaimed his master. “I should like to 
see t.“ 

‘This way, then, sir,” said Hargrave; and instead o 
leading the young baronet to the stables at the back, he kept 
to the left, passed round behind the wagon which had last 
come in, and entered that wing of the house. First came a 
door, which was open, and a passage, at the mouth of which 
three or four men were talking together, amongst whom was 
the wagoner ; and then on the right was a swing door, which 
—— pushed open, ushering Sir Theodore into large, 
wos ee fu ed with two or three tables, several 

and four or five chairs o the same ma- 
terial. There's was some fire in the grate, and a large tea- 
kettle hissing upon the embers. 

Only three persons tenanted the room. The one nearest 
the door by which the gentleman entered was the 
beautiful git whom he had watched descending from the 


wagon. She was busily making tea at a table some distance 
from the fire: and now that her cloak and hat were thrown 
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off, with her slight, budding figure displa neat and 
well-made, though ver ———— —— to the 
eyes of Sir Theodore Broughton, far more beautiful and 
graceful than ever. Near the fire, and seated on a chair at 
one side of the chimney, was her father, with his pale and 
emaciated countenance lighted up with a bright and cheer- 
ful look, while just opposite to him sat Major Brandrum— 
his body inclined to an angle of forty-five, in order to talk 
low to the other traveller, and his long legs, in their hea 
riding-boots, stretched out till they passed his companion’s 
feet on the o — side. 

‘* Kate, m , come hither,” said the sick man, raising 
his voice, which was peculiarly sweet in tone. ‘This is 
Major Brandrum, an oid fellow-officer of mine, who remem- 
bers me well at the taking of Quebec, he says.” 

The girl — down the cup, and, advancing towards Major 
Brandrum, held out her hand to him frankly, saying, ‘I 
am very happy, sir, my father has met with a friend. He 
needs one.” 


‘Have I not you, my child?” asked her father, “and 
have I not God?—a friend on earth, and, I trust, a friend 
in heaven. It is enough for any man; but still Iam most 

ful for finding another, when I imagined that all the 
iends I had were confined to those.” 

None of those who were now speaking seemed to notice 
Sir Theodore in the least, though the young lady had given 
him a casual glance as he entered. They were occupied 
with their ou fealin and those feelings were too profound 
to let the idle thoughts go wandering ut the first call of the 
eye. After pausing an instant, the young baronet was 
drawing back towards the same door by which he had en- 
tered; but Zachary Hargrave led him to another at the 
opposite side of the room, which opened into the cross-road. 

hen the door had swung to behind them, the man said, 
in « low tone, “It was better to come away—it would not 

now.” 

‘“What would not do?” demanded Sir Theodore, in a tone 
of surprise. site — — 

* Oh, nothing ticular, sir,” replied the man. ‘ y 
thought you might like to have a talk with the young lady 
alone, for she is one of the prettiest girls I ever set cycs on, 
to my thinking.” | 

“Talk to her alone!” exclaimed Sir Theodore. ‘‘ Why, 
———— say to her?” : ease sieakoren — 

a , Lord bless you, sir! ‘d say plenty of things 
her soak cacigh I dae say,” replied Hargrave, “and I do 
not think tlicre would be any great difficulty in the matter, 
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for the wagoner says they are as as Job. It is not to 
be expected that you should do different from other young 
gentlemen just at present. If it be a sin, nobody can expect 
grace without sin, otherwise grace is unprofitable, which 
can’t be, sir; and I do not know many young gentlemen of 
your years who would let such a prize as that escape.” 

Accursed be they who plant the first seeds of evil in the 
hotbed of the youthful mmd! When Sir Theodore Brough- 
ton first gazed upon that beautiful young girl, no taint of 
coarser passion sullied his thoughts. She was to him, as I 
have said before, as a fair vision; and he never even dreamed 
of the possibility of wronging her; but, the voice of the 
tempter once heard—the corrupting influence of example 
brought to act upon his mind—thenceforth his thoughts 
hung round the idea placed before them; fluttering away-— 
returning—hovering about it and above it; now scared and 
timid—-now bolder and bolder—urged on by passion and 
the boiling blood of youth. | 

The tempter was still with him; and they walked on 
slowly towards ‘the stables; but the man well understood 
his trade, and he left what he had said te work a while, 
before he added more. 

Sir Theodore wished him to speak, but yet he was silent; 
and at length the young baronet asked, in a sharp tone, 
‘‘'Well, where is this marvellous horse that you were to 
show me?” 

‘*Why, bless you, Sir Theodore!” replied the man, ‘it 
was no horse at all, but the girl we have just seen. I said 
I'd show you the finest piece of flesh and blood I ever saw; 
and so she is, upon my honour! I can see how it is, sir. 
You think that the captain would be angry, and make a 
great piece of work; but he knows better. He's been a 
young man himself, and knows—God help us!—that we are 
all poor frail creatures, who must be tried in the fire, as it 
were. He has often said, for I've heard him, that young 
men must prove everything. That is the reason why he 
let you ride such wild horses even from a boy; and, now he 
eees that you are growing a man, he has sent you out to 
Lunnun without going with you, just to let you have your 
swing. He told me himself that I was not to try and stop 
any of your little escapades, as he called it, which I take to 
mean such affairs as those that are kappening to young gen- 
tlemen every day.” 

‘Did he say that?” asked the young baronet, musing; 
and after the man had reiterated his assurances more than 
once. without seeming to receive much attention. Sir Theo- 
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into the stable;” and going in, he looked through every 
stall to see there was nobody to overhear. Even then, he 
and the man spoke in a whisper, though occasionally a louder 
word was heard 

But I have no wish to listen to the lesson of iniquity. 
Suffice it that never was a better instructor known; and 
though the words of hypocrital cant which mingled in his 
discourse at first disgusted, Sir Theodore soon found that 
they might be useful in the deceit which he, like all men 
plunging into vice, was glad to put upon himself. 

Let us return to purer things. Major Brandrum sat with 
the invalid and his daughter for more than half-an-hour; 
and the poor officer’s heart opened to the frank old soldier. 
But Brandrum was a good tactician, too; and he was resolved 
to make himself master of all the defences before he opened 
his fire upon the place. He talked of scenes which were 
familiar to them both, and events in which they both had had 
a share; and he told his own story briefly as encouragement, 
and listened to that of his companion at large. He even 
took a cup of tea from Kate, because she offered it, although 
he had not dined; and, putting his arm familiarly through 
hers, as she stood beside him, he said, ‘‘ And so you have. 
. been his companion and his consolation in all these troubles, 
my dear? ‘That's a good girl! Never you leave him; for 
the thought of what. you have done for your father will be 
the best comfort to you when you are older, perhaps, and 
sicker than he is.” 

‘ It is so now,” answered the girl simply, and with a 
smile. 

*“ Well, well,” continued Brandrum. ‘And so, my good 
friend, you have been badly treated by the powers that be. 
Because you were sick, and not wounded, they would not 
allow you any pension, and now order you to join when you 
have neither strength nor money? That seems hard of 
them, and stingy; and not the less stingy because it is hard, 
nor the less hard because it is stingy. ut I'll tell you how 
it is: these fellows are very shrewd, and they wish to keep 
up a good feeling in the service.” 

‘‘ That is what they say,” replied the sick man; but I do 
not see how their conduct tends to that. Here I became | 
sick in their service, and for the service. During my short 
leave I have spent a fortune upon doctors, and ——” 

‘Oh! it is not that at all,” said Major Brandrum. You see 
it is a rule, my dear friend, that every officer should help 
another. Now, if government were to do everything, we 
should always look to government to do everything, and we 
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our purses and our means almost in common, as it ought to 
be with all old comrades. I recollect quite well, when I 
was wounded in the shoulder and hed a pike-hole in my 
hip, under Lord George Sackville, in Germany, they were 
obliged to leave me behind; and my baggage having been 
taken, I had not a sixpence nor a clean shirt, and was likely 
to die of dirt and starvation; but, just as I was giving up 
‘ spirit, old Honeywood came into the village with his dra- 
— ou recollect the old ‘Chopping-block,’ as we called 
im, I dare say?” 

‘Very well, very well,” said the sick officer, with a 
* — “a braver officer or a better hearted man never 
e Bu ; 

‘‘ Never!” repeated Brandrum, warmly; ‘ but, as I was 
saying, a8 soon as I saw him in the market-place, I went 
up to him, and told him how I was left; and he swore at 
me very hard, as was his custom, and cried out, ‘We can't 

ive you a horse, for we have got none to spare—nor a 
er, for we have not enough for ourselves; but there is 
something that will get you both;’ and he thrust a large 
roll of rix-dollars into my hand, which I paid him ba 
again as soon as I could, and that was seven years after.” 
an It was very kind of him,” said the sick man, feebly and 





Pooh! not a bit!” answered Major Brandrum. ‘I'd 
have done the same for him; but now let us talk of other 
things. So you are going to Holyhead—are you? I can 
tell you what: you must not travel in the wagon. It is both 
slow and rumbling; and not the less rumbiing because it ie 
slow, nor the less slow because it is rumbling. All very 
well for a lift on a march, but not for a sickish man going 
to join.’ 

he officer shook his head. ‘I have no other means,” 


he said. 

‘But I tell you, you shall not,” cried Major Brandrum, 
looking fierce; ‘I'll be — if you shall!” and he added 
an unnecessary oath. ‘There's a — goes down the 

eater of the way, and you your darling Kate 

re shall go in that, and you shall post the rest, or my 
name is not Jack Brandrum. There—no more about it,” 
he continued, pulling out his purse. ‘I'm the senior offi- 
cer, and I take the command. Kate, attention! Ground 

ur teacup, and hold out your hand—as pretty a little 
hand as ever I saw, except that of my dear departed squaw, 
who was called the Sugar Maple; but it was blackish. 


the first thing, and you are not to let him want comforts, 
but to take him safe and sound to Ireland, and then write 
me word how he is. There’s a good girl!—you understand 
me, my dear, I see.” 

‘Qh, yes! I understand you quite well,” replied Kate, 
with the tears in her — but her father interfered, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Indeed, ea cannot. I never borrowed money 
of any one in my life, and it would be burdensome to me to 
think I was in debt.” . 

“That is insulting,” said Major Brandrum. ‘ Do you not 
think, my friend, that it must be equally burdensome to 
me to be in debt? Now, if you refuse to take that, you 
leave me 80.” 

‘+ How can that be?” exclaimed the sick officer; “ you 
owe me nothing.” 

‘'T owe everything to the manly spirit and kind feeling 
of the serviee to which I belong,” replied Major Brandrum, 
gravely. ‘TI owe it a thousand acts of kindness ot this and 
many other kinds; and I am under a bond to pay this debt 
to any comrade I meet in sickness, sorrow, or distress. 
Now, sir, refuse me if you have the heart to do me such 
great wrong.” 

“ Well, 1 will not—I will not,” cried the other, wringing 
his hand hard; and Kate turned away her head a 
sobbed. 

Major Brandrum seized the moment to rise and retire; 
but before he did so, he took the beautiful girl by the arm, 
saying, ‘Pooh! pooh! my dear child, do not be silly. 
Your father will be a general yet, never fear; and on 
remember, if ever you want help or protection, your friend, 
the Ravenous Crow, is ready to give it to the utmost of his 

ower.” 

The what?” exclaimed Kate, looking at him through 
her tears, in some surprise. 

“ Oh! that’s an old story,” said Major Brandrum. ‘I'll 
tell you how I got that name some other time. I shall see 
you in the morning before you go. Hark you, Malcolm!” 
and he turned back, saying in a whisper to the invalid, ‘I 
have seen my young friend, Sir Theodore’s servant, Zachary 
Hargrave, put his head in twice during the last five minutes. 
He's a great blackguard, that fellow, and ah ite. Have 
an eye upon him;” and with this caution he left the room, 
and returned to Reginald Lisle. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Rromaup Liste was leaning his head upon his hand in 
thought, and he had remained in thought ever since his 
friend had left him. Such had not been his custom; but 
Reginald Lisle was very much changed. He had always 
been a thinker; but he had been a rapid thinker, and not a 
meditative one. Now, it is always passion of some kind 
which makes 4 meditative thinker. 

The reader will instantly deny the proposition, and vow 
that he has scen a dozen or more meditative thinkers, 
whose greatest error was having no passion—no, not even 
an object. But that is a mistake: they were dreamers, pot 
meditative thinkers. There is another marked distinction, 
too, to be kept in mind: meditative thinkers are very diffe- 
rent from calculating thinkers. The latter have seldom 


ny passion. 

Reginald, however, had become very meditative. He 
was not dreamy, but he was really very thoughtful. He 
gave both memory and judgment way, as well as imagina- 
tion. He thought of Mary Chevenix, and of the position 
in which fate and his own words had placed him in regard 
to her; and when love looked to hope and to reason, and 
asked, in the mariner's tongue, “‘ What cheer?” the reply 
of the firet was faint and low, and the second said al 

“ Breakers abead!" 

Such was his frame of mind, and such the subject of his 
thoughts, when Major Brandrum rejoined him, with his 
heart running over with satisfaction. The table had been 
laid without Reginald knowing it, and supper, or dinner— 
be it called whichever any one will—was nearly ready; but 
Sir Theodore had not yet , and, to say the truth, 
the young officer had not much noticed his absence. 

“Well, my dear Crow,” he said, raising bis eyes, with 
‘Nothing of much importance, Lae,” reped the major 

«Nn ng mu > Sa * i — 
“T fell in with an old brother fier, we nis be be 

ing one Journey, Ww is far on upon snother, r. 
far cas cant mecca cs ts to give him a little 
comfort, poor fellow.” 


“Which you did not fail to do,” caid Reginald, “I om 


sure. 

“To be sure,” answered Major Brandrum. ‘Tam still 
anxious about the poor girl, however ;" and so he truly was; 
for Major Brandrum, otherwise Jack Brandrum, otherwise 
the Ravenous Crow, was almost always anxious about 
somebody, though never about himself. He had a tender, 
affectionate, benevolent heart, which was full of very re- 
fined sensibilities. All this, pray recollect, dear reader, 
without the slightest touch of scntimentality. He could 
feel with the youfhg, he could feel with the old, he could 
feel with the poor, he could feel with the sick; and, thongh 
he was always ready to relieve, to comfort, to console, 
where he saw real need, or pain, or sorrow, yet he never 
tried to make miseries to grieve over, either in others or 
himself. He waa at times a little ashamed of his symps- 
thies; and in carly days, being of a very gay, cheerful, 
dashing — had endeavoured to cover over-kind 
actions and kind feelings with a rattling, thoughtless man- 
ner; but two or three people detected him, and his cue was 
now to persuade himself and others, that what he did was 
only done because it was right and proper, and what every 
man ought to do, and most men would do. | 

‘** Tam still anxious about the poor girl, however,” said 
Major Brandrom; and Reginald Lisle asked, ‘‘ Why?” not 
in an indifferent manner, but in a tone which his friend well 
understood to imply a desire of hearing the circumstances 
which caused his anxiety. 

“It will be bad enough, you see, Lisle,” replied the 
major, ‘to lose her father, whenever it happens. It is 
always a blow; but under ordinary circumstances men feel 
that it is in the course of nature, and religion, — 
and time dry the eyes which torn affection have moistened ; 
but this git, I can see, has devoted hereelf to her parent 
with that absorbing attention which concentrates all the 
feelings upon one object. It will be bad —— at an 
time and in any place for her to lose him; but what will it 
be to lose him perhaps on this very journey, or even after 
he has joined s regiment where he is unknown? Then, she 
is very beautiful, Meg? dl geal and quite defenceless.” 

* — she some friends,” said Reginald, be- 

“They did not appear to support her father in his 
career, to comfort him in his sickness, or to help him in his 
need,” was the ead reply. ‘“ What — not done for 
the father, will they do forthe child? Even if they do, will 

o — 
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"The dot jour Spence while he was speaking, and the young 
baronet — His cheek turned somewhat red as he 
nating Gown without speaking, ke began playing wi the 

wn without playing wi 
touives and forks. 

“Tf 1 can = Heat Atal you know you can command 

" replied Reginald, warmly 

“T know it, my dear fellow—I know it well," answered 
his friend ; Bp Arley iesticor Aims and I not quite old 
enough, to sct as the rl of sixteen or seven- 
teen, without calling forth insinuations unfounded but in- 
jarious ; and not the less injurious because they are unfounded, 

nor the less unfounded because they are injurious. How- 
—— I will think about it till to-morrow, and then we can 
= it over. If your dear good mother we countenance 
stect ber, indeed we might do somethi 
was just about to say,” answered Regir ld Lisle—but 
at ‘tha moment the landlord appeared carrying io iia 
dish, which he set down with all care and — 
turning to the — present, before | the — 
off, he said I inquire if one of you gentlemen is 
Major Brandram? ‘ : 
“ZT am, air,” replied the or; “what are com- 
There aye th ish — 

There ts a person in the court wishes to s ou, 
sir,” answered the host; and the officer, — down bis 
head to Lisle’s ear—the latter having taken his 
geat—said in a whisper, ‘I suspect I shall not su up with you 
to-night. This isa wet feat bs upon it. What sort of 
a person is he, m —15— ?” be continued aloud. 

“Why, an od looking sort of man, sir,” answered the 
other: “he looks like a" beggarman with a patch ever his 
Fi " 

* Is there only one?” asked Lisle. 

** Only one, sir,” enid the landlord. 

“Send him in, then, send him in,” cried the major; 
in a low — “we can deal with one; and, moreover, it is 
after cundo ust 

Mine host, upon the — he had received, opened 
the snail din aiinin some door, | — some one without, 
— immediately — step and limping gait, a very 


yg png orp dirty brown coat, worn to the 
threads, various parte of showed the marks where the 


cnt anette met 
pet es eee ee ee ted in 


— a to Jenre no trace of sts < shape; and the 
which was underneath, of the cut called scratcs, 


bably been picked out of some — into which it 
had * when judged by a third or fourth wearer to be 
incapable of further service. It was — too large for his 
but the danger of its falling off was remedied by 
a large black ribbon nearly worn to , Which, passin 
over ake of the head in a al line, bound the — 
mentioned by the-landlard, over 
‘My name is Brandrum, sir,” said the aay olen voller 
unpreposscssing ng personage had made sundry 
do you want wi ” 


y 
‘Why, sir, I have something for you,” replied the 
man, ‘and a ae rom your friend Célonel Latwich, if 
you will just step a little aside.” 

The major eyed him very intently for s moment, and then 
with a amule walked towards the farther side of the room, at 
which stood another table. The visiter hobbled after, and 
they were soon in eager conversation, which, however, was 
for some time carried on in so low a tone that nothing tran- 
spired. At length, however, Brandrum exclaimed aloud, 
“ Whut! the whole ?—-the hundred guineas too!” 

“ Every penny: * answered the man; ‘with sueh scurvy 
ago as that, depend — it a neat pistol well crammed 

ie more efficacious In making them pay debts of honour 
than a dozen writs of ca. sa. He had the im aed 
tbat if you had won it at hazard he would have pee 
—— — become bound for 
the other, he would not; and so, then, the colonel took to 
the ultima ratio with him. He knew his man too well to 
hesitate, and here is the money; but you must give a receipt 
in the specified form. Here it is drawn up." 

“ With all my heart,” cried Brandrum, rubbing his hands 
joyfully. ‘Here, landlord, pen and ink.” 

‘ Direetly, sir—directly,” ard mine host, who was skilled 
in reading prosperity on men's faces, and was always defe- 
rential in ry a paps ee ae 

uced, a Tr was a the wort 
Pee bas carehally once — 


ee with a fi 
$8 “There! — re my best — nts and thanks 
te C _ Latwich, who npr suppose, — master though 
bs Grehe is somewhat out of the common 


“Oh, sir, that is policy,” replied Sod the man, predecing 
wnall and a little peper parcel not much bigger than a 
nope ign jhveoke art sum as this about me, it was better 
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to look as if I had nothing, for fear of highwaymen, you 
know. So I put off the clothes I usually wear.” 

* You did wisely,” replied Major Brandrum, taking the 
bag, and counting a considerable number of guineas which 
it contained, and then running over the bank notes with his 
finger and thumb. © Five hundred and thirty-two guineas, 
good tale,” be cried; “well, I never knew euch a rascal 
pay such a sum before—when he could help it.” 

** Av, but be could not,” replied the man, pocketing the 
receipt; and then, putting his lips close to the ear of the 
Ravenous Crow, he added in a whisper, ‘‘ Take care of your 
money: you have counted it before the landlord the 
waiter, and it is a prize which might tempt some one to 
your bed-room door. J had better send the bailiffs to you: 
they are both in the house at this moment. following you 
down to Warwickshire. Pay them in the gold, major, and 
keep the notes. They are casily carried, and not worth any 
one’s risk totake. Good-bye, sir,” he continued, aloud: “]1 
nope you'll remember the porter.” : 

Major Brandrum took a crown out of his purse—it was 
well-nigh the last it contained—and gave it to the other, who 
with an awkward bow to the rest of the company, quitted 
the room, thanking his honour a thousand times. 

Major Brandrum then apologised to his two friends for 
keeping their meal so long lating and. sitting down to 
table with them, prepared to enjoy himself as was his went. 
He had more business, however, to transact before he could 
satinfy himself with the ‘cates divine,” or quaff the foam- 
ing bowl. 

* [pon my life! here are roast fuwls and ham once more,” 
cried fteginald Lisle. ‘We have had them at every inn 
where we have pug 

‘Those two dishes are patent in England,” replied the 
major; * they are just as much a staple commodity az roast 
beet. I remember being seated at dinner, two years ago, 
beside a Frenchmsn; and when after grace, which was very 
long. the covers were removed and the contents of the 
dishes displayed, I saw my neighbeur's face work lamen- 
tably, and he murmured to hinself, but bond | for 
half-a-deszen people to hear, ‘Begar! dere be cock and 
bacon apce again! Sir Theodore, shall I send you a wing?” 

The voung barunct, laughing, had just answered in the 
affirmative, when two very suspicious-looking men entered 
the reom; and, to the waiter’s demand of what they wanted, 
and intimation tha: they had made a mistake, ome of them 

plied, “We knows what we are wanting: no mistake in 
life. That's the genticman, Bob.” 
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“Pray, who are you, and what do you want?" demanded 
Major Grandrum, in a stern tone, very well understanding 
the nature of the intruders’ calling, 

Tam an officer of the Sherif of Middlesex,” replied 
the man, boldly, touching the ahoulder of the Ravenous 
Crow with his finger; *‘ and I arrest you, John Brandrum, 
at the suit of Simon Cox and Hezekiah Skeingelt. You 
muet come along with me, major ” 

‘Show me the writ," said Major Brandrum, coolly. 

‘Oh! here it is,” replied the officer, producing a slip of 
— which Major Brandrum examined very care- 
ully. ‘It's of no use, major: you must cither come or 
pay.” 

‘Now, if I scrved you as you deserve,” replicd the 
officer, bending his brows upon the man sternly, ‘I should 
take you by the neck and back, and throw you out of the 
window, while my friends did the same by your follower. 
In the first place, you know that you are executing this 
writ at an illegal hour; and, in the next place, that it is not 
backed by the Sheriff of Bedfordshire.” 

The bailiff winked his eye to his companion, remarking, 
in a loud aside, “ They sol ¢ us he was a new ‘un; but he's 
up to snuff, Bob. I beg your pardon, sir,” he continued, in 
a more civil tone; “but the truth ie, one Colonel Lutwich 
sent us word that you had got the money from Mr. Wilk- 
— as drew the bills, and we had nothing to do but ask 

or it.” 

‘Then why did you not ask for it civilly?” demanded Major 
Brandrum. ‘1 have a very great mind not to pay you one 
farthing, and to drub you for balf-an-hour: first, because as 
you know quite well, that these Cox and Skeingelt are two 

¢w usurers, who never gave half the money to the wretched 
vagahond who drew the bills; and next. because I hate all 
bailiffs and men who live by the miseries of their fellow- 
creatures.” 

_“ Lord bless you, major! you'll get aecustamed to us in 
ume,” replicd the man; ‘that is to say, if you go on ac- 
ceping bills for other people that you can't pay, youreelf,”’ 

¢ look of anger passed away from Major Brandruns’s 
face in « moment, and he hung his bead, with an expression 
of shame and mortification. “You are quite right,” he said, 
at » “you —— right; and I acted not only fool- 
ishly, but wrongly. I will never do it again.” 

a Ay, sir, that's what many a boy says when he is being 


—— the bailiff. - 
* True ” replied the Ravenous Crow. ‘Yon sre a 
philosophez, my good friend; bat let as have as little of 
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nape svat Mell possible. Draw out a receipt, and I will 


—— rest of the affair was soon settled, and at em 
the worthy major was —— ee 


r. 

“Pray, Major Brandrum," red Sir Theodore Brough- 
ton, in usual timid and Fr ident tone, when the meal 
was nearl done, “who is Colonel Lutwich that the man 
mentioned ?” 

“The same whom we saw at Stratton-upon-Dunsmore,” 
replied the major, drily, going on with his meal. 

‘But who is hc?—of what family?” persisted the young 
baronet. 

“Oh! there is a large — of them,” answered the 
major. “TI really do not know how to describe this gentle- 
man more particularly. I saw him once in s very crowded 
aeeembly in London, where he played for Dios hie h stakes, 
and won the game. I never saw him afterw till we 
met at Stratton; but there, after you were gone to bed, we 
chatted over our last meeting, and I happened to tell him 
of this man Wilkinson's roguery. It seems that he gene- 
rously found means to force the fellow to pay me, not only 
the amount of the bills, but a hundred pounds I had lent 
him likewise; for which I ee gts much obliged to the good 
colonc], That is all I know of him.” 

Perhaps the young baronet might have asked further 

westions; but at that moment the man Hargrave put his 
Load into the room, saying, in a quick tone, — ic 
apeak a word to you, Sir Theodore, if = 
springing up from the table, the youth left ile ea two — 


— Brandrum gazed at Reginald Lisie, and shook his 


— 
arcs NA — he said; ‘“‘we shall Lave to 
look after 05 opovan has placed a scoundrel with him, 
al ever I exw one; and the result will be — what he 
ota, 

~ Gaing wrong!  exelaimed Reginald, st. . “In hea- 
ven's name! what makes you think 90? =e, must 
mistake: his very timidity and shyness must have — zs 
from all te-nptation up to the present time at least. It wil 
be last but too soon, ¢ oubtless; but (: will prove a — 
at present, i de bo — 

5 feat ep = roth” replied Magee — 
very first step in our evil world,” replied Mayor 

ah e the greatest start when the first step is 
taken; and as te ta weatiag temptation, he will never want 


that while Master Hargrave is with him. The sopundrel 
brought the lad into the room where my poor friend Mal- 
colm was sitting with me and his ter, and I remarked 
how the boy's * kindled at her ty while we were 
dismounting. ice after that the groom's ugly face was 
thrust in; but if I find he is prompting his young master to 
insult her, I will break every bone in his body.” 

* He shal! not insult her, if I can prevent it,” said Regi- 
nald Lisle, rising. “She is very beautiful, and I too re- 
marked how much young Broughton's admiration was 
excited. But he is under my charge, and I will interfere 
to prevent him from * anything disgraceful to himself 
or injurious to her. I will go and sce. You stay where 
you are, my dear Crow. You are too much excited: 
would peck his eyes out.” And thus saying, he left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Srr, you insult me,” said a very sweet voice, as Reginald 
Lisle, after seeking through several places, was walking 
along one of the many intricate p es of the inn; ‘‘let 
me pass, I insist, or I will soon bring those who will punish 
you. Your conduct is base aud ungencrous; you think me 
unprotected and friendless; and I am sure that man has 
directed me wrong on purpose.” 

Nay, I do not insult you,” said the tongue of Sir Theo- 
dore Broughton; “surely it is no insult to tell you how 
lovely I think you, and to —“ 3 

‘‘ Yes, sir, it is an insult from a mere stranger,” an- 
swered the girl's voice; “and I insist upon your letting 


me pass.” 

Reginald Lisle hurried forward in the darkness, which 
was but faintly softened by a light in a cross passage which 
shed some stray beams upon the opposite wall. But Cathe- 
rine Malcolm's voice was raised very loud; and just when 
the young officer reached the end of the cross passage, 
which waf's very long one, some otber car seemed to have 
caught the ound |; for a door was suddenly opened between 
the spot which Reginald had reached and that where the 
young baronet stood, ——— kin and fashionably- 
dressed ma laiming, “What is the matter? 
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Vhy, my young friend, Sir Theodore, what is all this? Fie, 
fie! Let the young lady pass. This is not a barmaid, to 
hear vows in an inn passage. Madam, this is a mistake: 
the gentleman is very young and romantic. Come in here 
with me, Sir Theodore ; you will have the whole inn upon 
you. Sir, there is some one coming already ;” and without 
ceremony he took the young baronet’s arm, and hurricd 
him into the room from which he had himself just i-:ucd 
forth, so suddenly that the latter did not see the advancing 
figure of Reginald Lisle. 

The door was instantly shut, but the young officer con- 
tinued his course up the passage, drawing to the side to 
allow Catherine Malcolm to pass. With a trembling stc 
the poor girl came forward, with the light she carric 
noi upon her beautiful countenance, and showing how 
pele she had become with agitation. She looked somewhat 
wildly round her, too, as if not well knowing where she was; 
and, judging from the words he bad overheard, as well as 
her look, that she bad been directed wrong, Reginald bowed 
gravely, saying, ‘You have lost your way; will you allow 
me to show you? Nay," he added, as she drew somewhat 
back, with a look of alarm, ‘you are quite safe with me, 
Miss Malcolm. I am the friend and fellow-soldicr of your 
father's friend, Major Brandrum; and I will lead you to 
your parent's room at once. I inquired where it is just 
now 


‘‘ My father is in bed, and I trust aslecp, sir,” replied the 
poor girl. “I staid with him till he was drowsy, and then 
went back to the hall for something I had left there. As I 
returned, a man I met on the stairs told me I was going 
vee, and directed me here. One passage is so like ano- 
ther, J really do not know ——" 

‘Well, I'will show you,” said Reginald; “but just let 
me look at the number on this door;” and, advancing a sic 
he gazed up, repeating ‘ Twenty-thrce. Now, Miss } y 
colm, I will attend you. The best plan will be to ring for 
the chamber-maid. There is a bell in that next passage. 
She will go with you wherever you like. I know you nave 
met with some annoyance just now, and was coming to your 
amistanee. ‘Lhe young o shall not go unreproved; 


gag ple grat Pee erage, ve 
“It was very wrong,” replied Kate colouring; 
AY treatment, I we pare.” ; 
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oe ae had lost her way, and directed her 

roy colm to her room, which was next 

ma tof b her father, * numbered a hundred and three, she 

toesed “her head ay teases — was not her floor—she had 

to do with 

* You will be so good 1 as re ae as I direct you, whether it 

is — floor or not,” replied Reginald Lisle, sternly. This 

ys whoge father ral a fel — of mine, has been 

— misdirected by some persons im this 

house, and I am — — to carers to your master of 
their conduct. Take care that I have not to add yours to 

my report. See this young lady safely to her room, and do 

— leave her till she is there.” 

The girl gazed at him for a mement with an air of surprise 
and sauciness, which had well- made him laugh; but 
she was overawed, and, with a of flippant eubmiasion, 
she said, “ Very well! Come along. This way, madam.” 

“Good ni ht,” said Reginald in a kind he “ Tell 
our good father when he rises See thet Captain Lisle and Major 
ran will both come to see him before you start to- 

morrow.” 

The tears rose in Kate Malcolm's a high —— and nd though 

nti ee ‘Good night, sir,” it d 


are she retired with the chambermaid, Reginald found 
his way down to the bar ofthe inn; and on second thoughts, 
qecene, 1 beter to) nothing of what had oceurred, 
merely asked in an tone, Who was in number 
twent -three? 

‘olonel Lutwich, suw—the Honourable Colonel Lut- 
wich, Whi tes the sandlord, consequentially. ‘“ We havea 
— { fashionable e company in the house to-night. 

ohn! William! Thomas! Peter! Harry!" ‘he continued at 
the top of his voice, screaming to half-a-dozen waiters and 
cad of none of tnem, and then — his mouth to the 
a long tube, which ran up to the story above, be 

ted something which sounded like the ling in the 

neck of a wine-bottle when it is turn upside down, 

the — ———— 
Regi Prarie aang eel away, and found Major 
Bran his — thout a certain quantity of 
which, in * i ee ee had grest difficulty 


in day 
believing thet any ds Pepin pa as the other en- 
tered. “Have you found the lad? How was he demean- 


a very well,” replied the young officer; “but yet 


not so badly ss aps he might have done. Neverthe- 
less, I fear for —— Let him alone, however, my 
dear Brandram: I will give him a sort of lecture when he 
returns.” 


“ But ae is he?” demanded the major. “ What is he 

ing now?” 

‘Be is in your friend Colonel Lutwich’s room,” replied 
Lisle. ‘That gentleman came upon him in the midst of his 
impertinence to the poor girl, and really behaved very well, 
abel di him the impropriety of his conduct, and 
dragging him into his room, to put a i to what was likely 

| scene.” 


to become a very painful and ; 
“The stupid yo fool!” imed Brandrum. ‘ But 
it is all that knave Hargrave's doing; and, please heaven, 


I will beat him to a jeny bene I part with him. Lutwich 
is a fine fellow, his faults, and I am sure would 
— — —— eee 

“It is strange,” saic inald, musing : ‘ I cer- 
ao ay 

“That is very e, my dear lad,” replie jor 
Brandrum, drily; ‘but if you will take my advice, Lisle, 
you will not ssk him where. He is a man of good family, 
good education, and many good feelings, as he has shown 4 
my case, but he has his ties, of which the less said the 


A look of sudden intelligence broke over Reginald's face. 
“T understand it all now,” he exclaimed: “it is the same 
countenance, I do believe; and yet there secmaa difference, 
too, so that I certainly could not swear to him.” 

I hope you never will, Lisle,” said the major, gravely: 
“a wig makes a great difference, and Lutwich has many, 
as 7 might sec, when he brought the money here this 
eve = 

“ Good heaven! was that the same man’ exclaimed 
os “then it would certainly be as difficult to swear 
to him as to bind Proteus. But be assured, on your as- 
count, I never would, even if I could.” 

“The first time I ever saw him,” said Brandrum, “ he 
was, as I told this silly youth, playing for a great stake— 
for neither more nor less, in short, than his life. It was at 


a tlern tone, whether the highwayman had not a very black 
beard? ‘So he pedis aber maura ohare 
robbed; ‘I did not think of that;’ upon which the lawyer 
for the prosecution turned crossly round to Lutwich, saying, 


—— — mat, 
tried to rob me st the very same spot,’ replied Lutwich, 
‘only I would not let him. He had a black beard, as you 
have, Counsellor Barrett; and, in fact, was very like you 


indeed. I could almost you were the — — 
This set the whole court lang ing, — the arty 
— without leaving the box. This little — we did 


ose him his place in society; and though he frequents 

7 ———— of gsy and dangerous places, and associates 

ha a good nam of fashionable blackguards, he has 

never lost the re — of a gentleman and 3 man of ho- 
nour, wherever his means may come from.” 

‘Perhaps he is not the best companion for Sir Theodore,” 

lied Liste; but the major instant! By lied, ‘‘ There 


might be worse; there might be woree ; the conversa- 
tion taking another turn, * oA ie the gall of his 
t friend by detailing all that had occurred 


tween the young baronet and Ca fers Malcolm as far as 
he knew it himself. 

An hour passed by without the return of Sir Theodore; 
and at the end of that time Reginald Lisle rose. saying, * 
will to bed, Brandrum, for I am tired, and my knee is some- 
what painful. . 

“So will I,” rejoined the major, taking up his heavy 
riding-whip; and aving procured lights, they issued forth. 

Reginald Lisle mounted the stairs first, while his friend 
paused fur a moment to gaze out into the court of the 
where the moonlight was sle ng nietly; and the y 
officer had reached the mi ' the ‘ie open gallery 
which led to his bedroom, when the long open galery 
Ravenous Crow ———— in ites eal tones, ‘Why did you 
tread upon my toe, sir?” 

Idid not intend it, major,” said another voice. 

“You did, sir; you intend ev that is bad—TI'll 
teach you to ‘behave better;” and instant y followed a sound 
like that which is often heard at watering-places, produced 


ng 
the re of a cudgel to the tongh, hairy 
— — — The report 
of these apr blows was — with cries and almost 


1 egi- 

mil ooking over he wooden balustrade, held his friend 

meager yen peyton pep pope re 
rsewhip u 

— and ‘back, with a force and vigour which 

hed well nigh fia yed the unfortunate patient. Seeing peo- 

ple hurrying up tointerfore, the major ceased for s moment, 
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without letting go his hold, however; and, turning a fierce 
glance round, demanded, “ Does any one want the same ?” 

No one seemed inclined to demand the privilege; and 
then, swinging his victim round so as nearly to throttle him, 
the major raived his foot and applied it to Hargrave with a 
force and unction which sent him through the crowd almost 
to the other side of the court. Then stooping down, Bran- 
drum raised his candlestick from the ground, and in acalm 
and somewhat jocular voice—for he was well satisfied with 
what he had Aancooacdr ceed the mistress of the house, 
saying, “Will you allow me to light my wick at youre, 
madam? for candies will go out when people are engaged in 
interesting occupations.” 

Every one gazed at the other while the worthy officer ob- 
tained a light, but no one ventured to say a word: and 
bowing round with mock courteev, much amused at the 
consternation upon all faces, Major Brandrum walked quictly 
away wid sought his bedroom. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


“Pray be seated, Sir Theodore," said Colonel Lutwich, 
when he had drawn the young baronet into his room, and 
whut the door. ‘ We must let the gentlemen and ladies, 
whom your somewhat too warm admiration of a very pretty 
girl may have collected in the passage, eatiefy their curio- 
aity, and go back to their supper and their beds, before the 
provider of this treat for their appetite for the marvellous 
makes his appearance again.” 

He spoke somewhat sarcastically; and perhaps no better 
tone could be taken to impress an inexperienced and shy lad 
with a sense of the impropriety of bis conduct. 

Pray Jet it be remar a I say only, the impropriety; for 
Colone) Lutwich did not pretend to go farther. He might 
feel, and probably he did feel, for hie after conversation was 
a proof thereof, that there was much beyond mere impro- 

riety to be censured in the young baronet’s late behaviour; 
vut there are men who systematically act wrong themselves, 
and yet are so conscions and internally ashamed of their 
own misdeeds, that they do not venture boldly to condemn 
the misdeeds af others, though the faults and follies they 
acc are not exactly in the course which they follow them- 
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selves. These are persons in whom the moral sense is not 
yet either quite depraved by habit or naturally obtuse; for 
in both those cases the vices that we do not cherish are the 
objects of our censure or our ridicule. 

Sir Theodore Broughton cast himself down into a chair, 
overwhelmed with confusion and mortification. He knew 
not what to reply, or which way to look. His pare: his 
vanity, his desires were all disappointed or wounded, His 
first step in the career of passion and vicious indulgence had 
ended in rebuke and ridicule; and, for the time, he cursed 
Hargrave, and himself, and all concerned. 

Colonel Lutwich saw how bitterly he was mortified, and 
being in reality a good-natured man, was sorry for him and 
hastened to his relief. 

** Come, come, sir Theodore,” he said, ‘do not let this 
affect you so much. In all probability the young lady is 
not aware of who you are, and will think little more about 
it. Few women are very seriously averse to be the object 
of admiration, though it may hurry the admirer into some- 
what rash actions, I do not, indeed, know the circum- 
stances of the case, but I think you must have made a great 
mistake in the character of the person you addrewsed, and 
it is very necessary to learn to discriminate. Doubtless vou 
have no experience in these affairs, and y 

** None, none!” replied the young baronet, encouraged by 
his tone.“ Doubtless I have been very wrong; but it is al 
the doing of that fool Hargrave. my servant. I never saw so 
beautiful a creature in my life; and he told me——Why do 
you laugh?” 

* Not at you, my young friend,” replied his companion; 
“but because a servant—a low-minded. vulgar fellow like that 
—is not fit in any way to give you counsel cr information. 
You muct learn, as I was saying, to discriminate for your- 
elf. This young lady is very beautiful—sery beautiful, 
indecd. That was evident, even at the casual glance I ob- 
tained of her; but still that casual glance was enough to 
show any man of the world that rhe is not accessible to the 
sort of means you seemed to be employing. There are some 
forts which cannot be carried by storm, Sir Theodore; against 
Which nothing will sueceed but long and incessant siege. and 
not even then without bringing up the heavy artillery of 
matrimony. Even that will not always carry the place; 
and that man makes the greatest mistake in the world who 
thinks that with the heart of all women, rank, station, wealth, 
even accomplishments, must be successful. Women have 
their fancies as well as men; and the most captivating youth 
ix the whole world will ofen meet with a bister mortifica- 
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— if he thinks that his suit will prove equally acceptable 
to all.” | 

‘+ But do you think I have offended her beyond forgive- 
ness?” asked the young baronet, in so dolorous a tone as to 
make his companion laugh again. 

“No, no," said Lutwich: ‘asa first principle, no woman 
is offended at being loved—so far from it, that nine out of 
ten will furgive any errors that proceed from that love; 
and you scem somewhat decp in the mire, my dear baronet, 
conatdering that you have only known the young lady—at 
least so I imaginc—a few hours.” 

‘That matters not,” said Sir Theodore, growing bolder 
ae he went on; ‘‘ sometimes a few hours are as much as a 
lifetime. I have never seen—TI am sure I never shall see~— 
anything halfso lovely ; and were I master of my own fortune, 
I would give one-half—nay, the whole—to call her mine.” 

“Nay, that is a very serious affair,” replied the other. 
“Do you mean to say that you would marry ber?” 

The young baronct paused and hesitated; and Lutwich 
resumed more scriously, but in a contemplative, disquisitional 
manner, which took all appearance of rebuke from his ob- 
servations :—‘[t is indeed a very serious affair to think of 
marrying a girl one has only known a few hours. It is not 
only fortune and comfort that we etake upon our die, but 
often the happiness, the success, even the honour aud con- 
duct, of a siboks life. Marriage blends with our being the 
being of another, which mingles a certain dissimilar stream 
with the whole current of our existence, modifying not only 
our fortunes and our fate, but our thoughts, our feelings, 
our character. The person we wed may secm to possess no 
influence over us, may obtain no power of controlling our 
actions, or directing our course in anything; but gtill, 
whether leading or opposing, going with us or against us, 
there will be constantly-reeurring etlects produced upon 
our minds and our deeds, by that inseparable union with 
another, which will affect us in all our mortal lite—nay, 
perhaps in eternity.” 

He paused long between the former and the latter words. 
and the last were uttered with an effort, as if in despite af 
himself, The next moment he resumed in a less scrious 
tone :-—" Doubtless you did not think of marriage, my young 
friend; and now let us consider far one instant what you 
were about. In chix world there are many women who, 
loose aud vicious by habit, are ready to sell, give, grant, 
favour and encouragement to all who seck them; there are 
some, toc, who by temperament, vanity. idleness, want of 
character or principle, though not actually fallen, are only 
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waiting wpon inclination, opportunity , or temptation. But 
pelt Silene <aied if I Judge rightly this girl is one— 
who in purity of heart and feelmg, though not withont af- 
fections, which become passions when strongly excited, de- 
vote themselves to high and holy datics in the strength of 
innocence and truth. I can feel that it is so,” he added 
sadly, *‘ though I am not, never have been, of them. I will 
not blame the man who, in the hot blood of youth, sports 
with the wanton or the libertine, ided he debases not 
his own mind to the level of theirs. I have no right to 
blame him, alas! I will not even venture to censure the 
man who meets passion with passion, and rolls the falling 
pebble down the bank. These things are wrong, all very 
wrong; but it is not for me to condemn. But what must 
that man think of himself, who, for an idle fancy or a short- 
lived epi would deliberately seek to sully a pure heart; 
to withdraw from a course of noble innocence and high de- 
votion a being whose corporeal beauty is but an image, a 
type. a sign of the beautiful spirit within? No, no, Sir 
Theodore, ax Shakspere says—‘We have willing dames 
enough.’ We may be sinful, we may he foolish to make 
them our companions, or to give them even an idle hour. 
A man may be tempted of the evil spirit, who is ever too 
near us all, to fall into wrong and wickedness himaclt, un- 
willing slave to his own passions; but to tempt others who 
are pure and innocent ie the first great attribute of the evil 
spirit himself.” 

He paused, but Sir Theodore remained silent, with his 
head leaniny on his hands and his eyes averted; and Lat- 
wich gazed on him with a keen and contemplative look, aa 
if revolving several things in his mind, and striving to draw 
conclusions from them. The fine, delicate features of the 
yonng baronet. his look of extreme youth, and expression 
of almost melancholy thoughtfulness, joined with no indica- 
tions. cither to the physiognomist or the phrenologist, of 
strength and firmness of character, might perhaps have 
some sbare in the conclusion at which he scemed to arrive. 
“Come. Sir Theodore: to speak the truth,” he said, ‘ did 
not some one, to use our London slang, put you up to this? 
1am sure your own heart would not lead you to such a 


step.” 

f is a natural impulse of feeble minds, casily led by 
stronger ones, to throw the blame of all miscarriages upon 
others. Sir Theodore Broughton, although he had alluded 
slightly to the participation of his servant Hargrave in tbe 
fault he had committed, had not told the whole; but smee 
his conduct had been placed in so unfavourable a light by 
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a man of the world, and evidently a man of pleasure, in- 
dignation at having been misled, and — too, had 
heen gradually rising up in his breast, and he replied aloud, 
* Yes, you are right. It was that scoundrel of mine, 
Zachary Hargrave. He saw how much I was struck with 
her, and led me to suppose that she might very easily be 
won. He would fain have had me believe, tov,” continued 
the young baronet, following the common course of endea- 
vouring to create a prejudice against the person he accused 
—'' He would fain have had me believe, too, that you are 
a common highwayman, Colonel Lutwich.” 

His companion smiled sarcastically. “If he had said an 
uncommon onc, he might have been more correct,” Lutwich 
replied. ** 1 certainly do travel the highways a good deal; 
as much as, or more than, any other gentleman in my posi- 
tion of life. 1 conld almost say with the great Earl of 
Peterborough, that I have seen more kings and more posti- 
lions than any man in Europe. But this is all trash and 
nonsense, Sir Theodore. The man must be a fool as well 
aa knave, to try to make you believe such idle stuff. Tam 
giad, however, to hear that it is such a low blackguard on 
whom the blame of misleading you lies. IT felt sure thag 
neither Major Brandrum nor Captain Lisle Would have any 
share in such things. This man ix not a fit counsellor for 
you, my young friend. Lisle may be too high-flown in his 
notions—at least so I have heard—and Brandrum is too 
old to be a fit companion for youth; but all I can say is, if 
my advice and assistance can at any time be of service to 
you. you may command them. Before we part. I will give 
ode an address where you will always find or hear of me. 

will write it down now, and after that we will have a bottle 
of our landlord’: Burgundy, of which, by-dhie-wav, be has 
some of the best in England, and then to bed, and sleep, 
and forgetfulness.” ; 

Irom a small but very handsome qwricinz-desk, Lutwich 
took out a quire of perfiimed paper, and wrote down a few 
lines, which he handed to his young companion, who on his 
vart put them in his pocket without further thought. The 
ell was then rung, and the landlord himeelt appeared. wich 
a look of the moat deferential respect. | 

* Bring a bottle of Burgundy, Master Spinner,” said 
Colonel Lutwich; ‘a bottle of that same wine which 
Lord St. Jermyn and I had here, last Saturday twelve- 
month.” 

* Lord, colonel! how well your honour recollects things! 
eaid the land!ord, fawning. 

“IT hall recollect the taste of the wine, too, Master 
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Spinner,” replied the other; ‘90, be sure that it is the 
same; and, do you hear? uncork it below, and see that it 
be not ropy.” | 

‘Certainly, sir; certainly,” replied the landlord; and in 
five or ten minutes the wine was brought, and proved 
worthy of its reputation. However, whether it was that 
Sir Theodore had drunk more than ordinary at supper, or 
tha: his brain was in an excitable state from all that had 
lately — his eyes soon began to assume a vacant and 
nnstcady look, and his utterance to become less clear, 
though more voluble. Still, however, he continued to sip 
slowly, glass after glass; though, to do Colonel Lutwich no 
more than justice, he did not preas the bottle upon him, 
notwithstanding the custom of the times. Those were days 
of deep drinking, when no man was considered worthy of 
society who did not occasionally, if not frequently, make 
Limself unfit for it. But still the young baronet’s com- 
panion was unwilling to lead him to expose himself more 
on the same night than he had done already. By the time 
the bottle was finished, the elasticity had strangely gone 
out of Sir Theodore’s knees, and he at length rove, saying, 
‘“T must go, colonel, and hunt out Lisle and the major. 
They won't know what has become of me ;" but, as he spoke, 
the sort of oscillating motion of his body indicated suffi- 
ciently that he was in no very proper condition for hunting 
out any one. 

‘You had better go to bed, Sir Theodcre,” replied hi 
companion; but knowing well that there is not so great an 
offence to a drunken man as to perceive bis condition, he 
added, ‘You and Lisle might quarrel; for, though you do 
not scem to be aware of it, he was the person who was 
hurrying up so fiercely to the young lady's rescue, just 
now." 

I do not care,” replied the young man; ‘he has ne 
right to meddle with me, and I'll go and tell him #0." 

No, no; let him sleep over it,” said the other, “and 
you do the same. Come, I will show you the way, for I 
dare say you — ot know ee you — I am 
acquainted wi e turnings windings of the place 
from, times of old;” and havi — the number of 

y baronet’s room, obtained a light, he good- 
humouredly conducted him thither, and permaded him to 
go to bed at once. | 

This accomplished, Latwich returned to bis own chamber, 
and sat down to meditate. ‘A pretty fellow I am," he 
thought, “to lecture others upon their conduct! But still, 
if he knew all, he might well think his beheviour bad 
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enough, when I condemn it. And Master Hargrave, too—I 
must settle accounts with him. Where can he have seen 
me? He must be silenced one way or another;” and ‘ata 
ting his hand in his pocket, he drew out a very beautifully 
—— pistol, mounted with silver, examiued the priming, 
and thrust the ramrod down once or twice into the barrel. 
“Now for Master Hargrave!" he said aloud, after about 
half-an-hour's further meditation, and rang the bell. 

“Send up a man named Hargrave to me—Sir Theodore 
Broughton’s servant,” were his words to the waiter who 
appeared. 

* Why, your honour. he is hardly in a condition to come 
yet," repiied the waiter. ‘ He has had as good a horse- 
whipping as eer I sce a fellow in my life, and so he is just 
now un«tomaching himeclf to the people in the wagon- 
reom, over a glass of brandy-punch, upon free grace and 
predestination.” 

“Then he's just in the fit state of mind. Send him up,” 
said Colonel Lutwich. VWVho horsewhipped him?” 

“Why, one Major Brandrum, ‘they say, sir,” answered 
the other; “but I hope you will not say I told you.” 

“Shall I say the house-bell will not ring wren any one 
pulls the handle?” demanded Lutwich. ‘See that the man 
comes up directly. for I am going to bed.” 

Ten minutes clapsed—nay, perhaps a quarter of an hour; 
for if roquired some persuasion to induce Zachary Hargrave 
to trust himself within reach of anything like an arm accus- 
tomed to wield a horsewhip; but the waiter assured him 
that the colonel was all honey and water, and that Sir 
Theodore had just left him, so that there was nothing to 
fear, and m the end the worthy head-groom, or groom and 
valct, as he now termed himself, was coaxed into mounting 
the stairs, and entering No. 23, after knocking respectfully. 
After having been told to come in, he presented himself in 
the glare of two wax candies, but took care to keep the 
means of egress close behind him, standing with his bat in 
one hand, while he smoothed down the short flat hair on 
the top of his head with the other. 

Without — a word, Colonel Lutwich eyed him 
from head to foot with a thoughtfal look, which 1s peculiarly 
— and discourteous in the eyes of small and ras- 
cally men. In the first place, they feel, from the very 
manner of the glanec, that they are looked upon merely as 
things—-« very disagrecable mode or state af objectiveness ; 
and in the next place, they are alwsys more or less afraid 
of having something or other discovered under such a 
scratiny. 
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‘‘So your name is Hargrave?” said Lutwich, neither 
warmly nor very coldly, but with the most indifferent tone 
in the world; “and you are Sir Theodore Broughton's ser- 
vant? Look here; i have something 1 wish you to see.” 

The man took a couple of steps forward towards the table, 
not perceiving what it was the gentleman had in his hand, 
when, with a rapid movement, Lutwich placed himsclf be- 
tween him and the door, which had been left partly open, 
closed it, and turned the key. 

“Now march on, Master Zachary Hargrave!” he said, in 
asterntone. ‘There—place yourself there; and neither 
stir hand nor foot, as you value your life!” At the same 
ume he displayed the very elegant little pistol which he 
had taken from his pocket a few minutes before, and coolly 
veatcd himself in such # position as to command both the 
door aru the bell. 

* Now, answer me a few questions, Master Hargrave,” he 
tentinucd, in a contemptuous tone. “1 find you have done 
two things, of which you must give me some account. In 
the first place, you have been leading your young master 
into mischief. What made you fix upon the young lady he 
was speaking to an hour or two ago im the passage, as the 
object of the honourable attentions you suggested?” 

‘Lord, sir! I did not know that you had anything te de 
with her,” replied the man. 

‘No evasion!” rejoined Lutwieh, frowning. ‘“‘ What made 
you fix upon her, I say?” 

** Because she was very poor, I heard, and her father was 
too ack to meddle,” he replied. 
ao said Lutwich; “who set you on to such 

. rt "” 

‘No one, sir—not exactly,” replied Hargrave, with his 
knees shaking. ‘The captain—that is, Captain Donovan— 
did say he did not care about Sir Theodore having a few 
escapades, and eo I thought that was a hint to—to—” 

To pander,” added Lutwich, finishing the sentence for 
him; ‘well, perhaps it was. I shall remember. Now for 
the second question. I find that you were wise enough to 
tell Sir Theodore that I was merely a highwayman. Now, 
keyg ag you to venture — an — — 
With it, for depend upon it not quit this room alive 
tll you have spoken.’ * 

“No, sir, no; I did not say so, indeed,” whivwered the 
man: “I only said the horse your servant sold to Captain 
Liske was an impudent beast, and when my master acked 
me why I called him so, I said, becanse it was a proverb 
~~‘ as unpadest as a highwayman's horse.” : 
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Colonel Lutwich laughed aloud: but the instant after, his 
fine and almost delicate features assumed a look which no 
one who saw them in their milder expression could have 
conceived them capable of putting on. Indeed, it was a 
peculiarity often noticed in that remarkable man, that his 
face, though the lines were all soft, and almost feminine, 
could, according to his will. display every kind of different 
expression, and indced ee so complete a change that, 
without even an alteration of dress, he could deceive any 
one not well acquainted with him as to his identity. On 
the present occasion, after that gay and almost joyous lauzh, 
the broad, clear brow became suddenly furrowed by deep 
wrinkles; a perpendicular line, in which one could have 
laid a finger, appeared between the eyebrows, which were 
drawn down together, and depressed over the eves; the nos- 
trils were expanded wide; the corners of the mouth were 
drawn down; the muscles of the cheeks seemed to stand 
out, as if working under strong passion; and the counte- 
nance, so lately all radiant and soft, was changed to that of 
a menacing demon. 

‘“Mark me, Zachary Hargrave!” he said, in a low, stern 
tone, speaking through his brilliant white tecth: “ you eee 
this pistol. Be it there is a single ball. I will keep that 
ball for you; and if ever, in the whole course of vour lite, 
vou venture to breathe such a word as that which you 
ultered to your master—be it to man. woman, or child — 
within ¢wenty-four hours after, that bullet shall lie in the 
middle of your brains. You understand me. You may 
know me, or you ntay not; but those who do know me are 
sufticiently aware that no one ever offended me and lived. 
You are warned—Begone !” 

The man, who, like all of his kind, was an infinite coward. 
made his way to the door with knees knocking tozether; 
aud so great was his terror, that for nearly a minute he 
Sing not contrive to turn the key the night way in the 

ack, 

Aw soon aa he was gone, Lutwich laid the pistol on the 
table, and casting himself beck in his chair, gave way to 
thought. Once more the ex ion of his countenance 
changed; the fierce and vengeful look A away; a cloud 
of deep—may I say tender?—melancholy spread over his 
face. At the end of about half-an-hour ‘he retired to bed, 
and, notwithstanding all that had paseed, slept profoundly 
for some houra. 

At le he scemed oppressed in his slamber—turned, 
and tossed, and breathed with difficulty; then murmured a 
few words.—' Why, Hal, you have dropped the candle ines 
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the chest don't you see the flame? —the smoke! the 
aincke!” and suddenly starting up, he gazed round him, 
exclaiming, “ By heaven, it is no dream! The room is full 
of emoke—some one has ect the inn on fire!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


“Then, that's your room, miss,” said the chambermaid, 
pene to a door on the second story of the wing of the 
ote b appropriated to inferior travellers. ‘‘ ] am sure you 
uccd not have missed it, for it is as plain as a pikestaſſ, just 
next to the old gentleman's.” 

* PT should nut have missed it," answered Kate Malcolm, 
“afa person T met below had not misled me, by telling me 
J lad taken the wrong stairs.” 

Pooh, pou ' said the chambermaid, with a saucy air; 
‘young Indies should not be so easily misled;“ and away 
she whisked. 

Katy Malcolm entered the poor chamber assigned to her, 
which had no advantage on carth, either in larnteae or 
tituation, except that it possessed a door at the side, and that 
door communicated with ber father’s room. She approached 
it and listened. A was etill within; and then she sat 
cown by the little oaken table, and wept. The grief— 
smothered all the day from her futher’s cyes, beeause they 
were too kind; from the world’s, because they were too cold 
—broke forth in the solitude of her own chamber, and her 
evening hymn was tears. 

But she was weary as well as eorrowful; she had gone 
through much Jebour and fatizue during the day—fatigue of 
inind as well as body—and she knew that the came was to 
recommence very carly on the day that ſoliowed. So, after 
having Ict the drops roll down her fair cheeks for a tew 
moments, t clear away the sense of indignity, and sorrow, 
and hupelt mess from the brain, she rose, wiped her eyes, 
sront —— the simple task of her nightly toilet, and, 
only partly undressing, Jest her father should call, and — 
up ima corner of her handkerchief the money which Major 
randrum had so kindly bestowed, ehe lay down to rest. 
She would not tet her mind dwell upon miscrics, and elept. 
. In the mean time, the chambermaid went tripping along 
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the passage, and pushed open a door which communicated 
with the other parts of the house. As she did so, she met 
the head waiter, with a decanter half empticd in one band, 
and a candle in the other; and they stopped in that enug 
corner to talk. JT will not trouble myself or the reader wit 
their conversation. Suffice it that it was sufficient to show 
that a very intimate friendship existed between the two 
arties; for the waiter liberally offered the decanter to the 
ips of the fair, declaring it of the very best vintage in the 
cellar, and she, after having quatfed an inconvenient 
draught, snuffed the waiter’s candle for him with the scissors 
which bung by her side. and threw the charred wick upon 
the ground. A step and a loud call from the landlord's own 
voice caused them to part suddenly; and the swing-door 
banged to after Betty, while Jolin took another way down. 

Iwill pause behind that door, however, for a moment; 
and as no one passed it for many hours after, I shall not be 
disturbed while watching a small spot upon the floor, just 
on the left hand, within six inches of the skirting-board. It 
was just where the sides of two of the planks ought to have 
met; but the house was old, and they had shrunk away from 
each other, leaving acrevice between of half a finger's 
breadth in width. At first, after the chambcrmaid and 
waiter had separated and departed, nothing at all was to be 
acen, though a iight from the court-yard found its way 
through the windows: a faint. feeble, lantern-light, indeed, 
it was. fur gas was not dreamed of. Steam, too, wags m its 
infancy; and nobody was aware that one day we should 

* Q t . 
gain the brightest i and the swiftest motion from the 
vapours which were blown up our chimneys or hissed out 
of our tea-kettles. 

Presently the feeble ray gleamed up upon something, 
curling gracefully and slowly upwards from that spot, like 
the spirit of the Arabian tale out of his copper vessel. It 
seemed too emall in volume, indeed, ever to grow into a 

t; but it did so, nevertheless, before it was done. For 
the time it was only a pale, bluish, spiral column, writhing 
iteelf up into the rays that came through the windows, and 
only growing visible when it reached their light. Then it 
sank away again, and was not secn for some minutes; and 
then rose somewhat thicker, while a faint smell of charred 
wood was perceptible near the spot. 

Nobody took any notice, however, ſor the odour pene- 
trated no farther, and the light carling smoke was not per- 
ocived. Everybody was very busy, too, till everybody went 
to bed, and then chance conducted them all the other way. 
The wagoners and their parties had all gone te rest. hefore 
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the people to attend upon them took their road to 
heer several dormitories by the court-yard and the stable, 


the s from the better part of the hou€e had no business 
ja —— and their servants found their way to their 
rooms by the open sige ties 

Before one o'clock all was quiet in the inn. At half. 
past two a stage-coach stopped on its road to London, and the 
coachman,. guard, and passengers supped there. <A solitary, 
— youth was usually left by the kitchen fire, 
to attend upon the — guests on their arrival; and at 
about a quarter past two the horse-kceper woke him on his 
way to open the must gates. The youth walked along the 

ssage which led just under the swing-door I have men- 
toned and, as he went out to the hall where the coach 
supper was laid, he left an outer door open behind hin, 
through which the night wind swept cold. There was, by 
this time, a good deal of smoke in the upper passage ; but 
it is wonderful bow it increased after that door was opened. 
Nevertheless, not a speck of fire was visible; and the coach 
arrived, the passengers supped, the fresh horses were put to, 
and on it went, Icaving the weary ostler and sleepy waiter 
to eeck their mews, without remarking cither smell or 


smoke. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, which brought the night to half- 
past three; and then a faint, red, ill-defined glow might be 
seen — the flooring, in extent not much bigger than o 
man's hand, and the smoke becamc thick, the smell ever- 
powering towards that end of the passage. But there was 
ne one sleeping in the rooms adjacent, and the wind blew 
the other way towards the swing-door, underneath which, 
however, the smothering vapour was now creeping fast. 
The red patch extended slowly—more slowly and quietly 
than can be conceived; and about four o'clock, a faint, 
glimmering flash rose through the dense cloud and passed 
away; but the moment after, a red line began to creep along 
the skirting-board, at first very slowly, then more quickly, 
but it was stopped by the frame-work of a door leading to 
anempty room. It crept round the egret spotting it 
with patches of fire, and a crackling sound was heard. 
Another blaze then broke — the amoke. and, like one 
of the sudden illuminations which succeed a divplay of arti- 
final fireworks, the whole wainseog and part of the floor 
displayed lines gf flame. A roaring sound might now be 
heard; but every one was sound asleep, and the progress of 
the fire in the passage was more tardy than might have been 
supposed. The sake seemed to choke it; for there was a 
door at cither en, and the supply of air was not sufficient 
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to hurry it on rapidly. At length, however, the swing-door 
was burned completely through, about half-past four; and 
then the advance of the conflagration was rapid indeed. 

Three minutes after, a door was suddenly thrown open, 

and Colonel Lutwich rushed out, shouting loudly, “ Fire | 
fire!” while he made his way to a large bell-rope which he 
had seen hanging at the head of the stairs. The next instant 
the slarum wae sounded Joud and rapidly, and careless of 
hia own safety, Lutwich hurried along, knocking violently 
at different doors, and still shouting ‘* Fire!” 

‘irst one appcared, and then another; the cry was taken 
up by fresh voices; men and women, in every state of dress 
and undress, appeared in the court-yard, without any one 
knowing how—nay, not even themselves. All the pranks 
of terror and confusion of mind were played which such 
acenes usually dixplay. Some were overpowered with fear, 
and did nothing; some were more actively terrificd, and did 
all the mox: abeurd things inthe world. A waiter was seen 
throwing up pump-water at the windows out of a slop-basin; 
a woman-servant was running back into the flames to fetch 
her garters: the landlord sat himself down on the shafts of 
u wagon, saying, ‘‘ Well, there goes everything I have in 
the world!" and the landlady ordered the bar-maid to throw 
the best china out of the window to save it from being 
cracked with the heat. 

There were two or three, however, who did not lose their 
resence of mind at all. and several more who retained suf- 
cient of that very useful commodity to do what the others 

told them. Amongst the first were a middle-aged man, of 
very distinguished appearance and a somewhat jovial coun- 
tenance, Colonel Lutwich, Major Brandram, and Reginald 
Lisle. The first at once —— the great gates to be opencd, 
and the court to be cleared of the women; and he himself 
Jed a middle-aged lady, and a younger one who had come 
down with him, into the street, but returned immediately. 
At the moment of his reappearance, Lutwich was bringing 
firth from the stables, aided by two or three men, a long 
}adder; and Major Brandrum was exclaiming, ** They wii 
be too late:” 

No sooner were the words spoken than, darting through 

2 little knot of stupified servants, the major rushed up to a 
dvor on the left, and disapprared. The open gallery on 
that side of the house was on fire at both ** but the in- 
stant after, Brandrum was seen at the angle, hurrying tcr- 
ward. He paused one instant as the fire met him. It needed 
a heart of steel, but he had ꝰ⸗ = Without setting foot on 


the burning beams, he sprang scroms, and darted dowa a 
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near that in which the fire had first begun. At the 
same moment Re®inald caught hold of the ladder which 
Colonel Lutwieh was bringing forward, and aided to raire 
it. They seemed to understand each other without a werd, 
for not one was spoken; but they joined their efforts to rcar 
it, and place it against the gaflery; and while the end was 
still vibrating, Lisle was upon it, and half-way up. 

‘‘Gallantly done!” cried the middle-aged gentleman I 
have mentioned; * but there may be more to be saved than 
onc. Some of you men come with me! Stevens, folluw 
quick! Let us ascertain, as far as possible, that all the 
rooms are clear before the fire reaches the main body of the 
bunlding.” 

Yes, Sir Charles, I'm coming!” cried a man in livery 
breeches, but without any coat. 

But at that moment a sight was seen which made hix 
master and himself both pause. Major Brandrum appearcd 
at the end of the passage, bearing a young girl in his arms, 
only half clad, and hurried towards the ladder. Reginald 
was nearly at the top, and with a spring he reached it, and 
sie as over into the gallery. ‘‘ Down, down, Brandrum! I 
will see to him,” and instarftly disappeared. 

Major Brandruin strode on, reached the top of the ladder 
in safety, and descended cautiously. holding the girl in his 
long arms as one would hold an infant. It was somewhat 
perilous, that descent, for he could not relax his hold of the 
gentle burden he bore, to steady his steps with his hand; 
nad the people below watched him with breathless anxiety. 
But the habit of every kind of exercise gave _ grent ad- 
vantages; and, as he came near the bottom, Lutwich and 
another approached on either side to —— Rim. 

“All sake! all safe!” said the old ofhcer, with a smile of 
conscious skill and power; and, taking the last¢hree or four 
rounds more rapidly, he reached the court, and set down 
his fair burden on her feet. a 

Kate Maleolm’s eyes had been closed; but new she opened 
them, and gazed with a terrified and bewildered look 
around. Cine glance was given to the burning building, and 
then her eyes ran over every face in the couft. The next 
instant she put her hands to her head, with-an expression 
almost of distraction on her face, and exelaiming, « My 
father’! my father !” rushed towards the ladder. Lutwich, 
however, caught her arm ere she could asce@d, and stopped 
her, exclaiming, ‘ Captain Lisle has gone fat him! Siay— 
I will go too. Major, take care of der—do- aot let her {cl- 
low!" Thus saying, he began the ascent, and soon reached 
the gallery. 
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‘Oh, let me go!” cried the girl; “he will come with me. 
Perhaps they will not find him.” 4 

“ Yeu, yea, they will,” replied Major Brandrum, detain- 
ing her kindly. ‘ Lisle knows it is the next room to yours. 
There, there—don't you see they are bringing him in their 
arms? Now, be calm, my ‘dear child. ‘Turn away your 
head while they descend.” 

But Kate could not refrain; and, though motionless os a 
statuc, she continued with eager cyes and parted lips to 

e, while, Lutwich supporting the feet and Keginald the 
shoulders, of her father, they bore him te the top of the 
ladder ; then, one above and the other below, carried him 
safely down. 

Springing forward, Kate cast her arms round the sick 
man’s neck and wept. Captain Malcolm turned a faint 
glance upon her, and murmured, with a voice broken by 
gasps for breath, * Thank God, she is safe! Oh, my child 
a dying father’s blessing be upon you!” 

“Come, cheer up, Malcolm! cheer up!" cried Major 
Brandrum; * all will go well. Let us carry him to some 
place of shelter,” he added in @ whisper to Reginald; “he 
is woing, poor fellow! In heaven's name, where is Sir 
Theodore? Seek for him—seek for him. 1 will attend to 
Malcolm.” 

‘He in eafe.” said Colonel Latwich. “1 saw ham croas 
the end of the 5 just now, and reach the top of the 
stone stairs. His blackguard, Hargrave, was with him.” 

Placing the sick officer on one of the shutters of the hall, 
Major Brandrum, Lisle, Lutwich, and one of the men, car- 
ried him across to the house af an spothccary on the oppo- 
site side of the street, where a number of the ecien tal 
already taken refuge: and, in the mean time, the middle- 
aged gentleman whom I have mentioned mounted the 
stairs, and searched through every room he could find, often 
venturing farther ity the fire than was sate or prudent. 

he servant to whom he had spoken in the court, and 
several other men, accompanied hin; and after ensuring, as 
far as possible, that no living bemg was left in any of the 
rooms, he and the rest applied themsclves to save some 
.* the property that was most casily carried. 

As may be supposed, the scene was onc of terrible confu- 
sion: many people had rushed im from the town; all the 
hangers-on of the inn. who were rot stupified by personal 
fear, busted themselves cither with saving or appropriating; 
a fire-engine and mauiteld buckets were procured at length : 
and though the flames could not be — their progress 
wae delayed. With the greatest possible difficulty, a xum- 
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her of valuable horses were forced out of the stables at the 
moment the fire reached that part of the building. A pile 
of trunks. portmantcaus, and saddle-bags, was raised up in 
the middic of the road, and a man stationed, with a pistol 
in his hand, to guard them from the over-fondness of those 
who might be partial to their'neighbours’ goods and chat- 
tels. The landlord was roused to some exertion, and the 
landlady made aware that porcelain will break when thrown 
out of a window; and in the end a good deal of property 
was collected and placed in safety. 

Much was loat, much was stolen, much was consumed 
indeed: and stall the obstinate clement ran from room to 
mom and passage to passage, on both sides of the epot 
where it first broke out. The gallery on the left soon fell; 
the large wooden columns caught —* and though, as I 
have before shogn, the court was very wide and extensive, 
the heat and emoke within its area became intolerable. 
The fire-engine, badly constructed and worked by ignorant 
men, was of very little service, and it was soon evident that 
nothing could be hoped beyond the preservation of the 
adjacent huudinga. To that object all attention was at 
leigth turned; and though some other houses suffered a 
little, yet the conflagration may be said to have been con- 
fined to that in which it first broke out. 

Gradually every one had been driven out of the court; 
and at a little distance many small knots of men and women 
appeared watching the progress of the flames which the 
despaired of suppressing. The red light glared throug 
the windows; a —— cloud of smoke rose high into the 
air; the clouds above were tinged with the reficction of the 
fire, which burned in the court as in a vast furnace; and 
gradually the lambent flames burst forth from the case- 
ments. catching the frames, and licking the thick walls. 
At length the roof of the main building fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash. It seemed for an instant to deader. the 
conflagration, and nothing was seen but a thick mass of 
heavy smoke; the moment after the fire regained ifs ascen- 
dancy, and a tall column of flame rose like a burning 
steeple into the sky. The large board before the house, 
with its long inscription, caught the fire, and was soon in a 
blaze; and the iron crane on which swung the great sign 
became red-hot. The woodwork below took light, and 
the broad vheet of painted canvass, bearing the black bull 
as large as life on both sides, crackled, shrivelled, burst 
into a flame, and fell thundering into the road, scattcring a 
gtoup of urchins who had collected somewhat too near. 

“ There goes the black bully!" cried one boy aloud, with 
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all the delight that young and unchastiscd human nature 
takes in mischicf of any kind. 

“Phere goes the black bull, indeed!" said the melancholy 
landlord, in a very differcnt tone; ‘‘and there will never 
be another ‘ Black Bull’ here as long as Dunstable is Dun- 
stable.” 

Whether his vaticination was wrong or right, I leave 
the reader who has travelled that way to decide; and I 
only necd add, that if there has been another inn of the 
name name in Dunstable einee, or if there be one there 
now, it certainly ix not the same “ Black Bull” which I have 
described in the tenth chapter of this true history; for ere 
the light of mornin iad shone for more than one hour 
upon the sud Graal husy scene presented by the streets 
of the little town, nothing remained of that building but a 
part of the four — walls, with the blackcned and 
vacant windows gaping like the mouths of dead men upon 
a field of batde. t was for Unis reason, and inasmuch as 
nothing in this book is written without a reason, that I 
averred no one could remember the “Black Bull inn whieh 
Jo was describing, unless he had lived, and memory had 
lived with him, some seventy-two years; and now 1 will 
turn ta show what were the consequences of the eveuts of 
thst night te the vartous characters, fur wocm I trust I 
have created seme degree of interest, 


